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... just a few things: 


IN INVITING PERE JARLOT to describe 
the history, purpose and structure of 
Christian trade unions SOCIAL ORDER 
was interested exclusively in broaden- 
ing the understanding of its readers of 
a significant social manifestation of 
European Catholicism. There was no 
suggestion that such quasi-confessional 
forms are apposite for the American 
environment. Pére Jarlot explicitly 
recognized this fact. Father Latchford 
explains in good measure on another 
page of this issue why this is so. 

The American labor movement— 
whose policies recently won the praise 
of the Vatican radio—was severely cen- 
sured last year by a handful of priests 
who were in turn answered by Mr. A. 
Vanistendael, General Secretary of the 
International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions, in an article in the 
April, 1958 issue of Labor, the 
IFCTU’s official bulletin. 

Deploring the endorsement of 
“Right to Work” laws by Father John 
E. Coogan, S.J. at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, Mr. Vanistendael noted 
a further point in the Jesuit’s indict- 
ment: 

Father Coogan also claimed that the 

neutrality of the American trade union 

movement, closely tied up as it is with 
compulsory affiliation, proves, in fact, to 
be of an extremely materialistic and secu- 
lar character and that, from a moral and 
religious point of view, it has already 
caused great harm to the workers. 
The General Secretary of the IFCTU 
disagreed: 

. . it always appeared to me that the 
principles on which the American trade 
union is based, far from being discrepant 
from those of the Christian social doc- 
trine, are, to a large extent, in keeping 
with them. 
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The Christian trade union leader found 
support for his belief in a statement of 
George Meany when he was given the 
“Rerum Novarum” Award by St. 
Peter’s Institute of Industrial Relations 
on May 14, 1956: ; 
I would like to say that the Encyclicals, 
beginning of course with the one on May 
15, 1891, by Leo XII, have guided the 
American labor movement down through 
the years, because they fit in perfectly 
with the American scheme of things. 
Daniel Bell, labor editor of Fortune, as- 
serted in USA: The Permanent Revolu- 
tion: 
Never have left-wing ideologies had so 
little influence on the American labor 
movement as they have today... If 
there is any ideological influence in 
American labor today, it is Catholic union 
theory—spread by a growing number of 
labor priests and Catholic labor schools. 
All of this being so, Mr. Vanistendael 
wonders 
. why it is that the American trade 
union movement refused to cooperate at 
the international level with other national 
organizations whose activity is also based 
on Christian principles, whereas it is will- 
ing to cooperate with organizations whose 
activities are inspired by a materialistic 
and socialist conception of life. 
The reference is to the American labor 
movement’s systematic neglect of 
Christian trade unions in Europe and, 
more concretely, to its exclusive co- 
operation with socialist oriented unions 
in the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 


A history of competing jurisdictions 
and a desire for neatness of structure 
—along with inevitable politics—are 
But there is not much 
logic in the AFL-CIO’s ignoring of its 
ideological allies, the Christian trade 


the answer. 


unions. 


E.D., s.J. 
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“GREAT DEBATE” over 
the economy continues in 
Congress these next few 

months, some words Charles Dickens 

used to describe Europe a century and 

a half ago may begin to describe the 

sentiments of the opposing sides: 


S$ THE 


“It was the best of times, it was 
the worst of times, it was the age o 
wisdom, it was the age of foolishness 
. . . it was the spring of hope, it was 
the winter of despair.” 


When feelings are running high, 
such extreme judgments may even 
seem bland. Congressional passions 
are presently engaged with the impli- 
cations of two _ phrases—economic 
growth and fiscal integrity. A giant 
struggle for political power is now 
being waged in the 86th Congress 
around the meaning of those words. 


The battle lines are forming: 
President Eisenhower and a_ handful 
of conservative Republican and Dem- 
ocratic lawmakers are arrayed against 
a larger and more articulate group of 
liberal Democrats and “modern” Re- 
publicans. The unresolved issue be- 
tween them: How can the nation use 
its resources better to solve the press- 
problems.’ Over the 
coming months, this contest of execu- 
tive versus legislative leadership is 
bound to spread and intensify as 1960 
and the Presidential sweepstakes draw 
nearer. 


ing economic 


The widening disagreement between 
these two groups over the question of 
how fast the economy can grow with- 
out inviting ruinous inflation under- 
lies one of the most quarrelsome Con- 
gressional openings in years. The ink 
1 See T. O. Yntema, “Our Long-Run Internal 


Problems,” Saturday Review, Jan. 17, 1959, 
p. 18 
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The Implications of Three 


The State of the 


National 


was hardly dry on Mr. Eisenhower’s 
three January messages to Congress— 


‘the State of the Union, the Budget 


and the Economic Report—before his 
economic plans for the nation’s course 
were denounced in liberal’ circles as 
“inadequate.” 

At the center of this debate over 
economic growth lies one of the most 
vexing questions of a free and capital- 
istic economy. In order to understand 
the dimensions of this problem of eco- 
nomic growth, it is necessary to look in- 
to the past to determine what economic 
progress the nation has made. Over 
the past 50 years, the average annual 
rate of economic growth has been ap- 
proximately 3 per cent. During the 
busy days of the postwar period of 
1947-53 the rate was nearly 5 per 
cent. During the past six years the 
economy has been growing at a rate 
of not quite 2 per cent a year. 

Specifically, it is the limited progress 
of the past few years which bothers 
the liberals. As a recent study con- 


“ 


* The terms “liberal” and “conservative” as 
employed in this article refer to the greater 
or lesser emphasis placed on the role of 
government in the economy. Such a re- 
stricted use, the author hopes, leaves him 
relatively free of the controversy attendant 
on more sophisticated definitions (see “‘. . 
just a few things,’’ SOCIAL ORDER, 9 (Feb- 
ruary, 1959), p. 49. 
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Presidential Messages to Congress: 


Union, the Budget and the Economic Report 


Growth or Stability 


ducted under President Truman’s for- 
mer economic adviser, Leon Keyserling, 
points out, the social and economic 
costs of this limited growth rate have 
been staggering.” From the end of the 
Korean War through first quarter 
1958, as Mr. Keyserling explains, the 
nation lost by default about $110 bil- 
lion in total production and about 9 
million man-years of employment. As 
a result, Mr. Keyserling believes that 
the average multiple-person family in- 
come has totaled about $2,000 less than 
it should have, to say nothing of the 
$26 billion in revenue the federal gov- 
ernment has never seen. 


Government spending the answer? 


Mr. Keyserling and other liberals be- 
lieve the salvation of this unhappy 
condition lies in increased government 
spending which in turn will speed eco- 
nomic growth, stop price inflation, 
balance the budget and even reduce 
the role of government in our lives. 
The liberal rationale runs something 


like this:‘ 


8 Conference on Economic Progress. “The 
Recession—Cause and Cure,” Washington, 
D. C. June, 1958, p. 2. 

* The First ‘National City Bank Monthly 
Letter, January, 1959, p. 5. 
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. The federal government, tapping the 
tills of the Federal Reserve Banks to 
borrow at low cost, will put more 
money into circulation; 

. With more money in their hands, peo- 
ple will buy more goods; 

. More people will be hired to increase 
production; 

. Manufacturers and merchants will 
make larger earnings at unchanged 
prices while paying higher wages, be- 
cause higher rates of activity will 
spread overhead costs; 

5. Business, also tapping the cheap money 
till, will spend more to expand capacity 
and improve facilities, thus shaving 
costs and speeding economic growth; 

. Increased incomes and profits will 
sharply increase tax revenues and bal- 
ance the budget; 

. Private enterprise will be so stimulated 
by increased government spending that 
the proportion of government spending 
in the Gross National Product may 
even decrease. 


Conservatives feel that the Keyser- 
ling formula for “operation bootstrap” 
is a prescription for madness. Mr. 
Eisenhower, for example, believes that 
a marked step-up in the indicated 
growth of the economy or in the space- 
age missile race would expose the na- 
tion to runaway inflation. He warns 
Professor Corrigan is Director of the De- 
partment of Management at Saint Louis 
University. 
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“the spenders” that “economic progress 
and fiscal integrity are interdependent 
and inseparable.” In his eyes, a beefed- 
up rate of growth based on red-ink 
financing is both unhealthy and irre- 
sponsible. 


Growth threatens inflation? 


The President’s economic advisers 
question whether the nation can at 
this time safely work its way to a 
much higher level of economic devel- 
opment. Given our present inflation- 
ary bias, they frankly wonder whether 
it is possible for the country to bring 
about a much higher rate of produc- 
tivity without creating at the same 
time a boom which tends to inflate all 
prices, including wage costs, faster 
than productivity increases. 


The liberals are willing to accept 
these inflationary risks in order to neu- 
tralize what they regard as the great- 
er threat: inadequate economic growth 
and the Soviet conquest of space. Con- 
vinced that since the nation must 
grow the government must grow along 
with it, liberals are pushing vigorously 
for bigger federal expenditures on a 
broad front. Those opposed to the 
President believe strongly that the 
economy can be induced to grow at 
an average rate of 5 per cent. They 
believe sincerely that this rate is in- 
dispensable if the country is going to 
hdndle intelligently the many com- 
plex problems of providing a strong 
national defense as well as meeting the 
needs of a rapidly growing and in- 
creasingly urbanized population. 

The Economic Report is a good 
place to trace the genesis of Mr. 
Eisenhower’s economic philosophy. In 
this document the President made 
price stability the very heart of his 
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program for economic growth. The 
President indicated that “an indis- 
pensable condition for achieving vig- 
orous and continued economic growth 
is firm confidence that the value of 
the dollar will be reasonably stable in 
the years ahead.” 


The President noted in his Economic 
Report that the outlook is good for a 
continuation of the business recovery 
in 1959 but he warned that economic 
growth might be damaged unless “in- 
creases in wages and other costs are 
held within limits consistent with rea- 
sonable stability of consumer prices.” 
And if these limits are not observed, 
the President warned that “the alter- 
natives are either inflation, which 
would damage our economy and work 
hardship on millions of Americans, or 
controls, which are alien to our 
traditional way of life.” 


The President noted that business, 
consumers and organized labor ll 
have a role to play in maintaining price 
stability. 

Business, he said, must make sure 
it keeps prices low enough to maintain 
wide and growing markets. These, in 
turn, lead to more economies and still 
lower prices. As part of a “ceaseless 
war against costs,” the President urged 
businessmen to hold the line against 
wage increases that surpass produc- 
tivity. 

Individual consumers can do their 
part in holding down the cost of liv- 
ing, he added, by shopping carefully 
for price and quality. 


Organized labor received the. sharp- 
est Presidential advice in the Report. 
Union officials, “in view of the great 
power lodged in their hands, have a 
particularly critical role to play” in 
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helping to hold prices down, the Pres- 
ident declared. And he warned that 
wage increases which exceed the 
bounds of productivity are “inevitably 
inflationary and self-defeating.” 


If prices exhibit a tendency to rise 
unduly as the recovery proceeds, the 
Economic Report indicates that the 
independent Federal Reserve System 
would be expected to move toward 
more restrictive credit policies. 

In summary, the operative ideas 
urged by Mr. Eisenhower on labor and 
management as a means of achieving 
growth with stability are “self-dis- 
cipline” and “restraint”; for the gov- 
ernment, his advice is “prudent con- 
duct of its financial affairs.” 

The President’s Report has been as- 
sailed in many circles. 

Labor leaders called it a “blueprint 
for stagnation.” A statement released 
by the Economic Policy Committee of 
the AFL-CIO emphasized that:* 

. The unions’ drive for wage increases 

would go forward. 

. These increases would be translated 
into needed improvements in purchas- 
ing power. 

. The President had virtually ignored 
“the nation’s most immediate national 
economic problem—the continuing high 
level of unemployment.” 

. He had gone “out of his way” to cite 
the responsibility of union leaders in 
maintaining price stability. 

. The federation was also committed to 
fight inflation but believed the way to 
do it was to put idle capacity to work. 


5 New York Times, January 23, 1959. 
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The Economic Report was also 
criticized in some business circles. The 
conservative magazine, Business Week, 
questioned whether the President had 
struck the right balance: 

The economic report itself expresses con- 
cern about the needs for growth in many 
areas ranging from education to water re- 
sources to keep pace with the rapid rise 
in the U. S. population. Further, the 
nation is still operating well below its 
capacity, and over 4-million workers are 
still unemployed. Except rhetorically, 
the report has very little to offer that is 
new to support these growth needs. 


Basically, the President’s economic re- 
port, like his budget message is, in Budget 
Director Stans’ apt phrase, “a hold-the- 
line” document. That is a worthy ob- 
jective, but a somewhat limited one for 
a great nation.® 


Is exhortation enough? 


Another observer questioned whether 
the noble sentiments expressed in the 
Report, the exhortations to labor and 
management to practice economic 
statesmanship_ really would work. 
Monsignor George G. Higgins, Direc- 
tor of the Social Action Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
asserted that the nation could not rely 
exclusively on competition or moral 
suasion as the guiding principle of eco- 
nomic life unless we are prepared or 
willing to accept permanent inflation. 
Monsignor Higgins thought that the 
President might have made some ref- 
erence or gesture in the report towards 
encouraging labor and management to 
start thinking and planning more in 
terms of a system of self-government 
as opposed to relying exclusively on 
the market place and moral admoni- 
tions." 


®° Business Week, January 24, 1959, p. 120. 


™ “The Yardstick,” in the Catholic diocesan 
papers of January 16, 1959. 
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The budget program 

This disparity of economic _philos- 
ophy between the conservative caution 
of “go slow” and the liberal battle- 
cry of “go ahead” is also seen quite 
sharply in the federal budget for the 
1960 fiscal year. 

In that bulky document, President 
Eisenhower has outlined his plans to 
the American people for a $77 billion 
spending program. As the Chief Execu- 
tive states in his financial blueprint, if 
Congress will hold the line on spending 
and keep federal outlays below the $77 
billion Maginot Line he has erected 
around his legislative program, the na- 
tion’s taxpayers can look forward to a 
slender surplus of $70 million and a 
possible tax cut “in the reasonably 
foreseeable future.” 

The Eisenhower budget, as compared 
with current spending, breaks down (in 
$ billions) as follows: 


1959 1960 

National Security $46.1 $45.8 
International 7 an 
Veterans §.2 5.1 
Labor and Welfare 4.4 4.1 
Agriculture 6.8 6.0 
Natural Resources 1.7 1.7 
Commerce and Housing 3.5 2.2 
General Government 1.7 1.7 
Interest 7.6 8.1 
Contingencies 0.2 0.1 
Totals $80.9* $77.0* 


*Rounded to nearest tenth. 

As the above figures indicate, the 
proposed budget calls for a $3.9 billion 
slash below the spending level expected 
for the current fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959. A large part of this reduc- 
tion comes from “non-recurring” or 
automatic reductions approved earlier 
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by Congress and not from any pro- 
nounced change in basic spending poli- 
cies. For example, $1.4 billion of the 
estimated reduction comes from a pro- 
posed United States contribution to the 
International Monetary Fund to be 
made in the current fiscal year instead 
of in 1960. Another $1,250 million 
saving is represented by the expiration 
of the supplementary unemployment 
benefits program and the termination 
of some recession-inspired housing pro- 
grams. Many fiscal experts question 
whether these and other financial gym- 
nastics proposed in the budget really 
represent genuine savings at all. 

It is true that Mr. Eisenhower is call- 
ing for some reductions in existing fed- 
eral programs. Against two politically 
sensitive groups—the veterans and the 
farmers—the President has suggested 
some revisions. With veterans’ benefits 
now running more than $5 billion a 
year, the President is calling particu- 
larly for some modification “of the 
benefits provided to veterans and their 
families for disability or death not re- 
sulting from or related to military 
service.” Over $200 million has also 
been cut in estimated farm price-sup- 
ports. Mr. Eisenhower is counting on 
less bountiful yields from nature in an 
attempt to hold down the cost of this 
expensive program which critics now 
describe as “completely out of hand.” 


While the budget may be called bal- 
anced, it enjoys that designation only 
temporarily. In the months to come 
the precariously balanced, “hold-the- 
line” document is sure to be attacked 
and broken on two fronts: higher ex- 
penditures and lower receipts. 


On the spending side, the liberal 
strategy will be to challenge the Presi- 
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Major National Security 
Interest 

Agriculture 

Veterans 

Labor and Welfare 
Commerce and Housing 
International 

Natural Resources 
General Government 
Allowance for Contingencies 


dent in a series of separate fiscal en- 
gagements on fields of their own choos- 
ing. Housing, aid-to-education, airport 
construction and other “must” pro- 
grams are likely to be some of the im- 
portant areas where Congress will risk 
Presidential vetoes by approving bigger 
—and more expensive—programs of 
their own. 

Arms and space legislation is a good 
case in point. In that vital area, the 
liberals have already stepped up their 
drum-beat of criticism against existing 
Administration assurances that all is 
well with our defense posture and that 
we are spending all that is practical or 
necessary. The $77 billion spending 
limit is sure to be pierced in this one 
area alone by Congressional insistence 
upon larger appropriations for our space 
and missile programs.* 

On the revenue side, the situation is 
uncertain. In order that expenditures 
might be balanced with receipts, the 
President has proposed, among other 
things, to increase gasoline taxes 50 per 
“See Gen. T. R. Phillip’s article, ‘The 


Growing Missile Gap,” The Reporter, 
January 8, 1959. 
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PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 
Fiscal Year 1960 


(Billions of Dollars) 


cent, to hike postal rates again—to raise 
taxes on airplane fuel while imposing a 
similar tax on jet fuels. The present 
tax of 52 per cent on corporate income 
and the excise taxes on automobiles and 
parts, cigarettes, distilled spirits and 
wines and beer are to be continued. 


In addition to these politically un- 
popular measures, the Administration is 
counting upon the economic recovery 
to gain enough momentum over last 
year’s recession to increase Treasury rev- 
enues nine billion dollars in a single 
year. The promise and expectation of 
a solid and sustained rise in business 
activity from now through calendar 
1959 is the foundation upon which the 
President is basing his fiscal strategy. 


Budget controversial 

Depending upon one’s political per- 
suasion, the “too much” or “too little” 
tag can very well be applied to the 
President’s budget. 

Some conservatives, recalling the tra- 
dition set by Grover Cleveland in 1887 
when he vetoed a Congressional appro- 
priation of $25,000 to buy seed for 
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some drought-stricken Texas farmers 
with the statement that “though the 
people support the government, the 
government should not support the 
people,” wonder why this budget is as 
high as it is. It is true that estimated 
spending is some $3.9 billion below the 
estimate for the current fiscal year. As 
conservatives are quick to point out, 
that figure would still be some $5.1 bil- 
lion above 1958 and $12.4 billion above 
1955. Comservatives are in fact begin- 


ning to wonder about the President’s 
fiscal acumen. The proposed budget 
(the sixth he has sent to Congress) is 
the fourth in a row to predict a surplus 
of receipts over expenditures. That 
happy situation has eventuated in only 
one of the previous three budgets sub- 
mitted. 


The government’s budgetary experi- 
ence in recent years is shown in the fol- 
lowing table in $ billions: 





Deficit or 

income Outgo Surplus Debt 
1951 $ 47.6 $ 44.1 + 3.5 y Sara 
1952 61.4 65.4 — 4.0 259.1 
1953 64.8 74.3 — 9.5 266.1 
1954 64.7 67.8 — 3.1 2 
1955 60.4 64.6 — 4.2 274.4 
1956 68.1 66.5 +. ts 272.8 
1957 71.0 69.4 + 16 270.5 
1958 69.1 7t2 — 2.8 276.3 
1959 (est) 68.0 80.9 — 12.9 285.0 
1960 (est) 77.1 77.0 + 0.1 285.0 











Where the saving? 

Conservatives insist that if the Presi- 
dent is serious about holding the line 
on federal spending, he is declaring his 
Olympian intentions from a very low 
threshold. If he is horrified, they argue, 
by the specter of fiscal imprudence 
represented by present day spending, he 
has traveled no great distance on the 
economy road. 

Conservatives feel, too, that the 
President is guilty of a “fiscal split 
personality” in that he wishes to travel 
two sides of the street at once. This 
ambivalence, this wavering between 
economy on the one hand and a de- 
termination to keep almost all of the 
old federal spending programs on the 
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other, is sure to unleash new spending 
pressures in the future. 


The budget’s ambivalence is perhaps 
best illustrated in the matter of public 
works. With a certain pride, the budget 
message declares the aim to “carry for- 
ward current public works programs— 
now larger than ever before . . . Fed- 
eral expenditures for civil works in 
fiscal 1960 will be the highest in his- 
tory.” Yet the economy side of the 
President quickly adds: “It therefore 
seems both possible and prudent to 
take a breathing spell in the initiation 
of new projects.” Yet, again, the spend- 
ing side snaps back: “The continued 
outlays for reclamation, flood control 
and navigation projects is estimated to 
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be higher than ever before in 1960. 
Expenditures are expected to increase 
again in fiscal 1961.”” 


Budget insufficient? 


Liberals were quick to pin the “‘too- 
little” label on the new budget. Their 
strongest criticism is that the budget is 


| out of step with the needs of today’s 


world. Liberals resent particularly the 
Eisenhower approach to budget making. 
They do not like the Administration’s 
way of slide-ruling a certain rate of 
business growth, deducting therefrom a 
certain level of receipts and then shoe- 
horning all expenditures into the re- 
sulting budgetary total. The liberals 
reserve their strongest strictures for the 
idea of putting pocketbook before peo- 
ple, of measuring the national effort by 
what the present growth rate of the 
economy and the present tax structure 
can support. The liberals feel that this 
approach is all wrong. The process, 
they insist, must be turned the other 
way around. The growth rate, the 
budget and the tax structure must be 
planned to support such a level of 
national effort as is required by the 
exigencies of our situation. They main- 
tain that we must spend as much as is 
needed for security and for meeting the 
many domestic problems at home and 
then, and only then, must ways and 
means be devised of paying for it. 

To many a conservative, the liberal 
approach to budget making implies def- 
icit spending, higher taxation and fur- 
ther erosion of the dollar’s purchasing 
power. To the conservative, the liberal 
thesis that the way to fight inflation is 
to inflate makes economic nonsense. 

For example, say the conservatives, 


*® The Wall Street Journal, January 21, 1959, 


p. 
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suppose the government by stepped-up 
spending could promote a growth rate 
of at least 5 per cent a year—a rate 
calculated to give us a Gross National 
Product of $600 billion a year by 1964 
—would we be any better off? By that 
time, federal spending would have 
jumped to $96 billion a year or nearly 
$20 billion higher than is now contem- 
plated for fiscal 1960. Given this an- 
nual growth rate, would inflation then 
still be a problem? Liberals are inclined 
to say “No”, conservatives “Yes.” 





Conservatives say that this pretty 
picture is completely out of focus be- 
cause budget deficits (the federal gov- 
ernment has spent more than its annual 
revenue 15 times out of the past 20 
years) have been one of the main rea- 
sons why the dollar has lost more than 
half its purchasing power in the past 
generation.” 

Conservatives point out that gov- 
ernment spending is illusory in that it 
represents largely non-productive de- 
mand competing with productive de- 
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For a different view, that future increases 
in the federal debt, if limited to reasonable 
proportions, and if financed sensibly in the 
light of prevailing financial conditions, 
should be manageable and need not neces- 
sitate or create a presumption of inflation, 
sce Monthly Review, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Saint Louis, January, 1959, p. 6. 
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mand and, as a result, pushes at the 
ceiling of available supplies. The blind- 
est spot in the liberal picture, conserva- 
tives point out, has to do with the 
growth rate of national production. 
Government spending itself forms part 
of the Gross National Product. Thus, 
if federal spending is boosted, so con- 
servatives argue, the G.N.P. is also 
boosted without necessarily having in- 
creased national production a bit.” 





Old-line conservatives recoil with 
horror at the uneasy prospect of more 
federal spending, more unbalanced 
budgets and more bureaucracy. They 
insist that the country’s age-old slogan 
“as sound as a dollar” has a very hollow 
ring today. 


Inflation not excessive? 


““Not so,” say the liberals. Harvard’s 
Alvin Hansen states that we might ap- 
praise the current concern about infla- 
tion a lot more judiciously if we would 
set recent events against the back- 
ground of price movements over the 
last 60 years. 

In the decade just past, Professor 
Hansen maintains, the compound rate 
of increase of wholesale prices was 1'/, 
per cent per annum; the figure for con- 
sumer prices for the same period was 


“Wall Street Journal, January 13, 1959, p. 12. 
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134 per cent. In contrast, he points 
out, in the 16 years of peacetime pros- 
perity from 1897 to 1913 the com- 
pound rate of increase per annum was 
much higher—2'% per cent. Taking 
the longer view, covering the six dec- 
ades from 1897 to 1958, the per 
annum rate of increase of prices 
(wholesale and consumer) was 24 per 
cent. Yet, Mr. Hansen states, “when 
anyone suggests a possible increase in 
prices of around 2 or 2'% per cent per 
annum over the next two or three dec- 
ades, alarmists are apt to cry ‘ruin 
and disaster’.”” It is Mr. Hansen’s posi- 
tion that we should be a bit wary of 
much of the current talk about infla- 
tion in view of the fact that the 244 
per cent price increase of the past six 
decades occurred against a backdrop of 
economic growth, rising living stand- 
ards and more equitable distribution of 
wealth. 

Professor Hansen rejects flatly the 
argument that government spending is 
uneconomic. He maintains that the 
social utility of the marginal dollar 
spent by the federal government for 
defense, education, hospitals or urban 
development is far higher today than 
the social utility of the marginal dol- 
lar spent privately by the individual, 
for example, on larger and longer fin- 
tailed automobiles. The times demand, 
Mr. Hansen insists, increased federal 
expenditures now, with higher taxes if 


12 


and when needed to contain inflation. 

The idea that a nation can spend it- 
self rich is denounced in conservative 
Mr. William McC. Martin, 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of 


quarters. 


the Federal Reserve System, for ex- 


'*The New York Times, January 23, 1959. 
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ample, states that this country must 
face up to the reality of either raising 
taxes or revising our tax structure to 
produce more revenue or it must revise 
the priorities of some federal programs 
until we can get things in better bal- 
ance. Mr. Martin believes it is sheer 
folly to pile up bigger deficits and to 
throw more inflationary logs on the fire 
at a time when business is improving 
and moving actively toward higher 
levels. 

On a recent trip abroad, Mr. Martin 
found that foreigners were beginning to 
raise their eyebrows with respect to the 
future of the dollar. As Mr. Martin ex- 
plained it: “‘one distressing experience 
was to find among intelligent and per- 
ceptive men in those countries a grow- 
ing distrust over the future of the 
American dollar.” 





While Chairman Martin is quick to 
add that he does not share this forebod- 
ing, he does believe it important to 
recognize the feeling existing abroad. 
As Mr. Martin puts it: 


To the foreigner, much more than to the 
American, the dollar is a symbol of this 
country’s strength. A decline in the value 
of the dollar would suggest to him a de- 
cline in the faith and credit of the United 
States, signaling in his mind a decline not 
only in American economic strength, but 
also in moral force.** 








Our American Economy,” Barron’s, De- 
cember 22, 1958, p. 5. 
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Conservatives are convinced that in- 
flation is the greatest of economic evils. 
In their desire to avoid it, they are rec- 
onciled to a certain amount of defla- 
tion. Liberals, on the other hand, are 
willing to pay the price of a certain 
amount of inflation, since they regard 
unemployment and any restriction of 
public services as the greater threat to 
the country’s well-being. 

There the matter rests. As the 
“great debate” proceeds in the halls of 
Congress, across collective bargaining 
tables and over the counters of the 
nation’s food markets, millions of indi- 
vidual decisions will work out some 
manner of answer. 

As both conservatives and _ liberals 
have their day in the court of public 
opinion, it is to be hoped that the coun- 
try will respect the minority opinion, 
will tolerate differences and will seek 
out the larger areas of common agree- 
ment which bind men together and, 
most important of all, will shun the 
attitude of abandonment that accepts 
solution by dictation or by default. 
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Part 2 by the Professor of the History of Economic and 


Institute of Social Sciences of the Gregorian 


Christian Trade 


GEORGES JARLOT, S.J. 


IN THESE CIRCUMSTANCES’ the Chris- 
tian Trade Union movement in France 
felt even more compelled to maintain 
its independence, not least in view of 
the pressing invitation to fusion which 
the Communist Party was issuing in the 
name of unity of the working class. 
The radio appeal of Maurice Thorez 
(“Catholic comrades, shake hands!”’) 
had had an immense impact during the 
election campaign. 


To this temptation there was added 
the competition for collective bargain- 
ing contracts. According to the princi- 
ple of the Matignon Agreement (which 
the Blum government had fathered) 
after negotiations between “the most 
representative organization” of workers 
and of employers, contracts covering 
an entire industry on the local, regional 
and even national level could be signed, 
regulating salaries, working conditions 
and, in general, all the manifold rela- 
tions between employer and employee. 
The C.G.T. wanted to interpret the 
Matignon Agreement to mean that, be- 
ing the most representative trade union, 
it alone would be authorized to nego- 


* Continuation of the article begun in our 
February issue. 
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tiate with the most representative em- 
ployers’ organization, in the concrete 
with the Confédération Générale du 
Patronat Francais. This would obvious- 
ly have given the C.G.T. an absolute 
monopoly. The C.F.T.C. realized that 
such an interpretation (and the mo- 
nopoly which it entailed) would de- 
stroy the principle of freedom of work. 
Defending pluralism, the C.F.T.C. 
pointed out that, confronting the multi- 
plicity of employer organizations, there 
was likewise a multiplicity of employee 
organizations which could claim the 
title of “the most representative” in 
specific cases by reason of the number 
of dues paying members. This claim 
was recognized only when the Minister 
of Labor supported it during a meeting 
of the Senate, a position subsequently 
confirmed by law. The issue at stake 
was worth the struggle. From June, 
1936, to July, 1937, nearly 5,000 con- 
tracts were registered with the Minis- 
try of Labor, twice the number which 
had been registered in the 14 preceding 
years. 


The C.F.T.C. had its own 1936 pro- 
gram. Once again we encounter the 
reference to papal encyclicals: 
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Social Doctrines at the 


University, Rome 


Unions 


An efficacious and lasting remedy to the 
economic errors and the social injustices 
which have brought about the current 
miseries and disorder can only be applied 
by recalling the teaching contained in 
magistral form in the encyclicals Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno. 

Becoming more specific, the document 
reiterated one of the traditional ideas 
of the C.F.T.C. It called for estab- 
lishment of a council of labor, recog- 
nized by the law and having representa- 
tives of employers and workers in equal 
numbers. The council would be per- 
manent—that is, its members would be 
elected without terms of office and 
would meet on fixed occasions. It would 
be balanced—that is, for each industry 
and for the council as a whole it would 
be composed of an equal number of rep- 
resentatives of workers’ and of employ- 
er organizations. The program, however, 
reserved the right to strike when con- 
ciliation and arbitration failed. It also 
asserted for the trade union movement 
complete independence of all religious 
and political forces. 

Thus, the pre-World War II history 
of trade unionism in France provides 
an understanding of the C.F.T.C.’s in- 
sistence, as a matter of principle, on a 
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pluralism of trade union organization. 


Similar reasons give validity to the 
same position in the aftermath of 
World War II. In the process of im- 
posing its Labor Charter, both feder- 
ations, the C.G.T. and the C.F.T.C., 
had been dissolved by the Vichy gov- 
ernment. The two had battled together 
in the underground. On August 30, 
1944, their executive committees had 
issued a joint statement hailing ‘the 
return of total freedom to the trade 
union movement and therefore to the 
plurality of organizations, a freedom 
consecrated by common agreement and 
action.” On September 19, however, 
the C.G.T. proposed an amalgamation, 
an offer which it renewed in March, 
1945. In its reply the C.F.T.C. asked 
if its fellow federation accepted 

the traditional principles of Christian 

trade unionism insofar as these apply to 

pluralism in the movement, allegiance to 
the fundamental values of the Christian 
tradition, opposition to materialism and 


to all totalitarian systems, wherever they 
might be found. 


Here is the key to the problem. 


The demands of doctrine 


It is not a question of clericalism or 
of denominationalism or of isolation in a 
ghetto or of any subservience but rather 
of the demands of a doctrine. To em- 
phasize this point the 1947 congress of 
the French Christian Trade Unions 
modified the first article of its constitu- 
tion. All references to papal encyclicals 
were deleted, leaving only mention of 
the general principles of Christian social 
morality. 

The action should not be misunder- 
stood. Much ground had been covered 
since the creation of the Commercial 
and Industrial Employers Union. It is 
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no longer a question of uniting Cath- 
olic workers in order to safeguard them. 
A generous welcome is now accorded 
anyone who accepts Christian social 
principles as a basic philosophy. (As a 
matter of fact, this had been the case 
since the creation of the C.F.T.C.) 
With the suppression of all mention of 
the encyclicals, however, the federation 
made clear that it wants to be open to 
all men of good will, including those 
who fear even the appearances of de- 
nominationalism.” 

In the labor market and in the ne- 
gotiation of collective bargaining agree- 
ments the C.F.T.C. has acquired a defi- 
nite place. It needs, to be sure, to in- 
crease its power and to augment its rep- 
resentativeness. In this field a silent 
revolution has taken place. The fixing 
of wages has passed from the hands of 
the individual to those of the group. 
Collective labor contracts are the fact 
and are partially recognized by law. The 
chief labor federations conduct the ne- 
gotiations, working out the terms of the 
contracts which, when signed, are auto- 
matically given in some respects the 


2? As J. Zirnheld, an authority on the Chris- 
tian trade union movement, observes: “No 
one, no society or collectivity of any kind, 
can do without a doctrine or a guide to 
life. . . . And this is above all true of 


trade union action. Trade unionism is in 
fact not merely—as has too often been 
said of it—-a question of stomachs. To 
draw and hold a mass membership it needs 
not only a material bait but also an ideal 
which encourages them, in the hope of an 
uncertain result, to make sacrifices which 
are not repaid in immediate satisfaction 
or through any personal profit. Even the 
most apparently neutral trade union move- 
ments fall under this rule. They may 
claim to be sorely concerned with the eco- 
nomic interests of their members. But 
inevitably there arise occasions when their 
members understand the satisfaction of 
these interests, or the means to be em- 
ployed to achieve it, quite differently ac- 
cording to each one’s opinions and personal 
belief.”” Cinqguante Années du Syndicalisme 
Chrétien, Spes, Paris, 1937, p. 178. 
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force of law. Since, according to French 
legislation of June, 1936, the determi- 
nant power in these matters is accord- 
ed to “the most representative organi- 
zation” among the trade unions, it. is 
essential for a union to be the most 
representative possible by organizing 
the largest possible number of workers. 
Numbers give power, if only through 
the sum total of union dues. The fed- 
eration with the largest number of 
members evidently will be the strong- 
est. 


Why pluralism? 


Why, then, the plurality of federa- 
tions? Why the refusal of solidarity 
of the working class proposed by the 
C.G.T. in 1936 and offered anew in 
1945? Why, in brief, does the Chris- 
tian trade union movement gratuitous- 
ly, it might seem, appear to weaken the 
workers by dividing their allegiance? 


Between World War I and World 
War II Europe passed through a gamut 
of unhappy experiences which make us 
distrustful of slogans. The “single 
school,” the “single youth organiza- 
tion,” the “single party,” the “single 
trade union movement” are the four 
institutions, as we have painfully dis- 
covered, which the totalitarian state 
routinely employs to establish and con- 
solidate its tyranny. Our fear is con- 
firmed by observing the workings of 
the system in the Soviet Union and in 
the so-called Peoples’ Democracies. Re- 
cent events in East Germany, in Hun- 
gary and in Poland have demonstrated 
the danger anew. A trade union move- 
ment monopolized by the state is the 
tool which the state may use to domi- 
nate the working class and to bend it to 
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its political purposes. Wherever the mo- 
nopoly of the trade union movement 
exists, it presents a temptation to po- 
litical groups eager for power. Either 
the state seizes the union in order to 
control the workers or the party seizes 
the union to conquer the state. This 
is the end not merely of the freedom 
of the trade unions, but of all human 
liberties.” 


Fear of monopoly 


In addition, European Christians are 
persuaded that trade union pluralism, 
as a social fact, is in the interest of the 
workingman. We are less than enthu- 
siastic about a monolithic trade union 
movement, too sure of itself, concen- 
trating all power in its officers, as is 
the case in West Germany. Such a 
movement becomes either a purely ad- 
ministrative organization or a political 
instrument. From a pressure group it 
becomes the cog in a political machine. 


At this stage it is tempted to neg- 
lect or even to deny its essential 
function as an advocate of the inter- 
ests of the workingman. In trade un- 
ion matters, as in other questions, com- 


petition is preferable to monopoly. 


Finally—at least on the continent, 
including Germany, and perhaps in 


One can profitably read on this point the 
article by Francis Fejt6, “Syndicalisme a 


l'Est,” Esprit, July-August, 1957. Care- 
fully documented, its conclusions are in- 
structive. 
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Great Britain as well—the trade union 
movement is necessarily colored by ide- 
ological tenets; this is true whether or 
not union leaders admit the fact, even 
indeed if they are unaware of it. This 
ideological penetration of the trade un- 
ion movement accounts for the schism 
of the C.G.T. itself into a C.G.T. dom- 
inated by the communists and pursuing 
the policies of Moscow and the Force 
Ouvriére, an organization patriotic but 
socialist, faithful as far as it can be to 
the old stand of political independence 
and direct action. 

Let us examine a wholly fanciful hy- 
pothesis. Let us suppose that Force 
Ouvriére were not anti-clerical, that the 
C.G.T. ceased to be Marxist. To merge 
with them would present no threat to 
religion, either to the faith or to re- 
ligious practice or to Christian mor- 
ality in any fashion. According to our 
supposition, the C.G.T. would have be- 
come exclusively an instrument of bar- 
gaining power in the trade union field 
and nothing more. Even in this hy- 
pothesis, I do not believe that the Chris- 
tian trade unions would accept amal- 
gamation. 

In examining the reasons for this re- 
jection, we must go to the very root of 
an issue which in another context might 
seem paradoxical. A Christian trade 
unionist fights energetically for a de- 
cent income, for the welfare of his 
family and for his full rights in the 
economic sphere. He fights even more 
and with more conviction, if possible, 
for his principles. In France he has 
expressed these principles through dec- 
larations of the C.F.T.C. in 1919 and 
again in 1947. These principles in- 
clude the dignity of the human person, 
the defense of the working-class fam- 
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ily (and on this point the C.F.T.C. 
has always been a leader), the rights of 
the worker and, in consequence, the 
freedom of a strong trade union, the 
humane organization of the national 
economy with labor accorded its legiti- 
mate place along side of Capital in the 
exercise of responsibility, the rise of 
the worker through a democratically- 
inspired economic system, the political 
emancipation of the working class as 
a result of its being officially represented 
on all public organizations: in sum, 
everything which social-minded Catho- 
lics have long understood by a “‘Christ- 
ian social order.” 


Our American friends will doubt- 
less object: ““That’s all very evident, 
we agree with every point. However, 
the necessity of a separate trade union 
movement is not at al! clear.” We will- 
ingly concede that this may well be 


true, as far as the United States is con- 
cerned. But we must point out that, 
with conditions as they are in France, 
our situation is different. 


Action supposes doctrine 


It is not here a question of deter- 
mining whether the union member goes 
to Mass or recites a prayer at the open- 
ing of his meetings. It is a question 
rather of knowing why he engages in 
trade union activity. Christian trade 
unionists believe that social action does 
not succeed without a social doctrine. 
A strike, a demand for wage increases, 
any trade union activity whatsoever— 
the entire struggle of the working class 
—has a meaning determined by the 
underlying doctrine directing it. What 
is the purpose of this strike or of this 
demand for wage increases? Is it to 
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cultivate the militancy of the masses 
in view of an ultimate insurrection? 
Or is it to improve the human condi- 
tions of the worker? 

In short, experience has taught our 
European trade unionists that there is 
no social action apart from a social 
doctrine and that there is no social doc- 
trine without an ideology.‘ They be- 
lieve that there are circumstances when 
it is more important to fight for a prin- 
ciple of justice than to protect their 
children’s bread. That is why, in ne- 
gotiations with employers, the repre- 
sentatives of the C.F.T.C. are more 
hard-boiled, more unyielding than the 
representatives of the C.G.T., less in- 
clined to compromise their principles. 
Consequently they are called crypto- 
communists or socialists or all manner 
of things. But they are right. 

Georges Levard concludes his book 
Chances et Périls du Syndicalisme Chré- 
tien with these words: 

It is in loyal attention to its doctrinal 
position that the Christian trade union 
movement searches for the solution of 
contemporary problems. At a time when 
the dangers of materialism are greater 
than they have ever been, it must re- 
mind the workingman and all other cit- 
izens that in order to subordinate tech- 


nics to the person, in order to offer ef- 
fective resistance to the excessive demands 


One notes at this point a declaration of 
Gaston Tessier, President of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions, after attending the last AFL-CIO 
convention at Atlantic City. Writing in 
Labor (February, 1958), the I.F.C.T.U.’s 
official bulletin, Mr. Tessier reported: 
“Once again I was in a position to note 
the ideological affinities between the pow- 
erful trade union movement in the U.S.A. 
and ours. The former does not shrink from 
showing its spiritual content: the conven- 
tion opened with an invocation and an 
exhortation by Msgr. Higgins, a young pre- 
late who is at the head of the Social Ac- 
tion Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and each day began 
with a collective prayer.”—Epb. 
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of an encroaching world of technology, it 
is essential to base one’s point of view on 
a moral system, the system which is its 
guide and which alone can provide a fit- 
ting notion of the genuine grandeur of 
man and of his rights.® 


Since the publication of this book, 
diverse tendencies within the organiza- 
tion of the C.F.T.C. have manifested 
themselves. There is a majority group 
represented by the magazine Recherches 
and a minority fraction whose organ 
is Reconstruction. 


Question of tactics 


The division turns on which is the 
better tactic for more effective trade 
union action. The group around Re- 
construction believes that efficiency de- 
pends upon sheer size, upon numbers. 
For them, the larger the mass base of 
the organization, the more “representa- 
tive” the organization will be and, 
hence, the more power it will have in 
bargaining sessions. ‘Their idea goes 
even further. It dreams of a great un- 
ion of the French working class, ral- 
lying everyone not hopelessly contami- 
nated by communist propaganda. Such 
an organization would offer a haven for 
those—and they are numerous—who 
are weary of a trade union movement 
under orders from abroad and who are 
seeking an organization preoccupied 
primarily with defending their inter- 
ests. The group around Reconstruction 
thinks that this happy role could fall 
to the C.F.T.C. (to the detriment ob- 
viously of the C.G.T.) if one dropped 
all indication of a denominational pref- 
erence, in the concrete by dropping 
from the title the initial C standing 
for “Christian.” 


5 Fayard, Paris, 1955, p. 221. 
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The editors of Syndicalisme, Gaston 
Tessier, Maurice Bouladoux, Georges 
Levard, agree in principle with the 
stand of the other wing; they concede 
that the mass of the working class 
must be regrouped to obtain the great- 
er efficacy of trade union action and 
to become the most “representative” 
organization. To achieve that objective, 
however, they feel that it is not neces- 
sary to conceal one’s allegiances. On 
the contrary, they claim that it is in 
being true to its own character that 
the C.F.T.C. has made its greatest ap- 
peal. It has been noted with some sur- 
prise that the postwar influence of the 
C.F.T.C. has extended beyond its own 
membership. The number of votes it 
has won (and, hence, the number of 
delegates it gained) in the elections for 
the workers’ councils in individual 
firms, for family allowance and social 
security administrative boards were 
very much more than its actual mem- 
bership there would have led one to ex- 
pect. From this one can reasonably 
conclude that, if the unorganized work- 
ers or even those who are members of 
the C.G.T. had voted for a C.F.T.C. 
candidate, it was probably precisely by 
reason of the implication of the final 
C in its title and the guarantees the 
word “Christian” provides. 














In my opinion Maurice Bouladoux 
and Georges Levard are not wholly 
wrong. It is necessary that the C.F. 
T.C. be strong and then it will appeal 
to the mass of the working class. It 
will do this more readily in avowing 
its own nature rather than in disguis- 
ing it.° 


Labor party illusory 


On the purely political level one can 
dream of a new “Left,” a grouping 
which would correspond to the British 
Labour Party. A Labour Party is pos- 
sible in England. In France it is an 
empty hope because, for historical rea- 
sons of permanent force, the question 
of religion occupies in the national 
life of France a place which it does not 
hold in England. As far as I am con- 
‘cerned, I do not regret the fact. I 
cannot bring myself to reproach the 
Christian trade unionists for defend- 
ing their ideas more stubbornly than 
their wage scales. In short, it seems to 
me that the Christian trade union 
movement is committed, to pluralism 
in the trade union field because this 


* At the last national convention of the 
C.F.T.C. the two wings within the move- 
ment drew together to a considerable de- 
gree, so that unity of action is definitely 
re-established. A certain ambiguity re- 
mains, however, turning on the basic ques- 
tion of what to maintain and what to jet- 
tison of the class-warfare idea as understood 
by the other French trade unions. What, 
for example, is the meaning to be at- 
tributed to the term “the advancement of 
the proletariat?” Is it to be understood 
as the advancement of the proletariat by 
itself or is it the harmonious develop- 
ment of the proletariat within the struc- 
tures of an organized industry in an or- 
ganized economy? Again, up to what 
point can the socialization of the economy 
and the politicization of economic and 
social matters be accepted? This leads 
to the fundamental question: what, in fact, 
is this “Christian social teaching” to which 
the C.F.T.C. appeals? 
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arrangement is at once the inevitable 
consequence and the necessary symbol 
of trade union freedom. Trade union 
freedom is in the eyes of these men the 
primary social freedom, since it is the 
essential symbol and the inevitable con- 
sequence of the freedom of thought. 
And who would blame them for their 
stand?” 


A final objection will certainly oc- 
cur to American readers. What is the 
position of the C.F.T.C. among the 
competing trade unions in France? 
How can it defend job security and 
trade union rights in individual firms, 
issues judged of primary importance in 
the United States? How does it fare in 
collective bargaining negotiations? 
These questions are raised explicitly in 
a recent brochure of the National 
Planning Association, Trade Union and 
Democracy, a Comparative Study of 
U. S., French, Italian and West German 
Unions. 


European differences 


In answering I must point out that 
our labor contracts do not correspond 
exactly to the collective bargaining 
agreements familiar to Americans. In 
the first place a large area still left to 
free negotiation between employers 
and workers in the United States is 
already covered by social legislation in 
France. It is precisely because our 
trade union movement was weak and 
the employer groups strong that the 
government has taken the responsibility 
of providing protection for the work- 
ers. There is a very old tradition be- 


7 See Recherches, January and March, 1956, 
for comments of Lévard on the minority 
view expressed at the 1955 C.F.T.C. Con- 
vention. 
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hind this policy, one consistently sup- 
ported by social-minded Catholics. Is 
the policy a good one or a bad one? In 
any case, it is a fact which must be 
kept in mind at the beginning of the 
discussion. 

Secondly, since the legislation of 
1920, extended by the Matignon Agree- 
ment of 1936 and confirmed by post- 
war legislation, the very idea of a labor 
contract is wholly different in France. 
Here it is always pluri-lateral. That is 
to say, at every stage of the negotia- 
tions from the bargaining to the prepa- 
ration of the contract and to its sig- 
nature, the totality of the most “rep- 
resentative” worker organizations who 
have agreed to participate in the con- 
tract is present. The rules of determin- 
ing who is most “representative” are 
fixed. It sometimes happens that for 
tactical or political reasons the C.G.T. 
backs out; the C.F.T.C. never does. 


Beyond this, contracts with individ- 
ual firms are a recent innovation. They 
date, in fact, only from 1955 when a 
contract was signed with Renault, the 
large, nationalized automobile manu- 
facturer. The 1920 legislation had en- 
visaged that labor contracts would es- 
tablish a new “‘social” legal system, one 
intermediate between private and pub- 
lic law. Labor contracts are not bi- 
lateral agreements. They were intend- 
ed to establish for a given industry, 
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on the local level, or preferably on 
the regional or even national level, the 
general terms of the relations between 
employers and workers, within which 
individual contracts between separate 
firms and their employees could be 
worked out. As a matter of fact, these 
general agreements bind more than the 
immediate participants. From the very 
fact that the individual employer is 
committed by the decision of his trade 
association in the general agreement, he 
could not establish different wage 
scales. He is obliged to pay the same 
wages, offer the same advantages and 
treat in the same fashion the entire per- 
sonnel whether or not they belong to 
the trade unions which signed the gen- 
eral agreement. 


The Matignon Agreement (1936) did 
not infringe on -this principle—thanks 
to the tenacity of the C.F.T.C. It was 
precisely to protect trade union freedom 
that the C.F.T.C. defended so energeti- 
cally the principle of trade union plu- 
ralism in the question of collective bar- 
gaining. It opposed with all its force 
a monopoly which would close the gates 
of the factory to the worker who did 
not carry the card of the union sign- 
ing the contract. When the legislation 
establishing contracts with individual 
firms was enacted after the war, the 
same pluralist principle was maintained. 
All of the most “representative” trade 
union organizations participate in work- 
ing out the contract. 


Freedom vs security 


It is perhaps on this point that the 
two conceptions, the American and the 
French, are most clearly in conflict. To 
assure job security Americans advocate 
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union security with its features of the 
union shop, maintenance of the mem- 
bership clause and the check-off sys- 
tem. To insure the right to work the 
French advocate freedom of choice 
among competing trade unions; the re- 
sult is the pluralism that characterizes 
the movement in France. We French 
oppose anything that resembles a mo- 
nopoly, even in working out a labor 
contract. 

Which of us is right? Both, each 
in its different circumstances of time 
and place. Americans remember the 
great depression and fear a return of 


the unemployment of the 1930s. The 
French live in a country where, at least 
up to the present, importing foreign 
workers is frequent; as a result, we em- 
phasize liberty. Our approach is per- 
haps equally to defend job security, but 
we approach the problem from a dif- 
ferent angle. 

To find an equilibrium of balance 
between liberty and security—is not 
that the essential problem of all times 
and in all questions: economic, social 
and political? And will not the solu- 
tions to this problem inevitably prove 
diverse? 





AN AMERICAN REJOINDER 


Stephen F. Latchford, SJ. . 


IT WAS HEARTENING to note that 
Father Jarlot began his exposition of 
the Christian trade union movement 
with an explicit disavowal of any 
opinion on “Right to Work” laws in 
the United States. Observed Father 
Jarlot: 


It is probably no easier for an American 
trade union member to understand the 
case for Christian trade unions than it is 
for a French worker to see how his free- 
dom to choose his own union would be 
compatible with the union shops and the 
exclusive bargaining agencies which char- 
acterize the American labor movement. 


Would that such modesty were more 
widely imitated. Unhappily, such is not 
always the case. 


Every once in a while some Ameri- 
can businessman returns from a Euro- 
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pean tour singing the praises of the 
“open shops” he found there. No com- 
pulsory unionism in Europe, he tells 
us; the “union shop” is practically an 
unknown term. Membership in a union 
is never a condition of employment. 

Even the February issue of Fortune 
sighs for the open shops across the At- 
lantic, asserting that “the underlying 
question posed by compulsory vs. vol- 
untary unionism is a moral one.” 

There is a suggestion that European 
labor leaders are morally superior to 
their American counterparts for having 
recognized the fact. Such thinking is 
naive. Transplant your average Euro- 
pean labor leader to the United States 
and there is little doubt that he would 
become an ardent advocate of the union 
shop. 
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Labor parties OR unions 


Both Fortune and the traveling 
businessman are missing what should be 
an obvious point. The “Right-to- Work” 
issue as understood in this country has 
never been and probably could never 
become a major concern in Europe. The 
union shop is dear to the heart of the 
American union man because it is a 
means—in fact, the only available 
means—of obtaining security for the 
union. European labor has no such 
problem. The reason is the existence of 
strong, labor-bossed political parties in 
most European countries west of the 
Iron Curtain. The American labor 
movement has not as yet chosen that 
course of action to guarantee security. 
Most of us hope it never will. Security, 
however, it must have. Nor is this 
strange: every organization takes some 
means to insure its continued existence. 
Two courses are open to organized 
labor: to set up a political machine at 
every level, making it strong enough 
to force the government to provide pro- 
tection, or to guarantee its continued 
existence shop by shop by means of 
binding contracts. 


One wonders whether the American 
business community has really thought 
out the consequences of outlawing the 
union shop on a wide scale. There is 
every reason to believe that such a situa- 
tion would send organized labor into 
the political arena with unprecedented 
speed and vigor. Many employer groups 
expressed alarm at the political activity 
of labor in the last election. They 
should note carefully that the activity 
was most intense where the right to 
the union shop was threatened. The 
“Right-to-Work” issue has thrown 
labor into politics in a way that few 
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other issues in our history have done. 


Of all places one would least expect 
to find a plea for increased union po- 
litical activity, the least likely would be 
the official organ of Samuel Gompers’ 
old union, the Cigar Makers. Yet the 
January 1959 issue of the Cigar Makers’ 
Official Journal carries a reprint from 
The Trade Union News entitled “Labor 
Must Be in Politics up to Its Neck!” 
Gompers would have been shocked. 
Even George Meany threatened direct 
political action in a recent speech. 
Another turn in the grave for Gompers! 


It is easy enough for Mr. Geddes, ex- 
President of the British Trade Union 
Congress, to denounce the union shop. 
When the next election is held in Eng- 
land, if the Labor Party does not ac- 
tually win, it will come close ehough 
to make the Conservative Party very 
careful of its labor policy. Were Mr. 
Geddes behind Mr. Meany’s desk, it is 
probable that his ideas might undergo 
a considerable change. 


Social mobility 


The American worker, we are told 
to the point of boredom, is not class- 
conscious. The suggested contrast in- 
dicates that the European worker con- 
siders himself more or less bound to a 
definite stratum of society, the work- 
ing class. To the extent that this 
analysis is true, it goes a long way to- 
ward explaining the absence of a 
“Right-to-Work” issue in Europe. The 
European economy is a mature one and 
has been such for many years. Oppor- 
tunities for expansion are quite limited. 
Opportunities for personal advance- 
ment are, consequently, also limited. 
The carpenter’s son in Paris is far less 
likely to dream of being a highly-paid 
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industrialist than is his counterpart in 
Chicago. 

Since there is less chance of escaping 
from the worker class, there is in 
Europe more interest in and more de- 
pendence on labor organizations. The 
European worker may not understand 
the meaning of a “certified bargaining 
agent;” he seems to prefer to choose his 
own union; being of an independent 
turn of mind, he may pay no union 
dues at all for a period of time. But it 
would be unthinkable to him that 
there should be no unions. He is free 
to join or not join the union but the 
union, he is sure, will always be there. 
Labor’s direct political action will see 
to that. 

A few other features of the Euro- 
pean industrial scene should be remem- 
bered. In the Scandinavian countries, 
for example, both workers and employ- 
ers are almost completely organized. In 
such a situation the union shop would 
have little meaning. Collective bar- 
gaining is so strongly entrenched that 
security is not a serious problem. In 
Germany, Austria, England, France 
and the Netherlands at various times 
and in various forms laws have been 
passed extending the terms of collective 
agreements to entire industries, whether 
unionized or not. In present day Ger- 
many the Minister of Labor may ex- 
tend such contracts as he sees fit. If 
he does extend them, the labor inspec- 
tors control the application of the 
agreement in the areas over which they 
have been extended. Such political 
power on the part of labor would make 
many Americans shudder. 

Many of the laws providing for such 
extension of collective agreements spe- 
cifically forbid forcing workers to join 
the union. In a way, these workers 
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could be called “free riders” in the 
sense used in American shops. They 
benefit from the bargaining and other 
work of the union. It is not surprising 
that there is no cry for a union shop: 
it is simply unnecessary. Union condi- 
tions are imposed on a whole shop— 
and even on whole industries—regard- 
less of whether or not all the workers 
belong to the union. Where labor has 
that much political power it would be 
wasted energy to concern itself with 
enrolling each worker in a whole indus- 
try or even in an entire shop. 


Price of collective bargaining 


If the union shop involves minor re- 
strictions on personal liberty—and even 
its advocates should admit that—this 
is a small price to pay for free collec- 
tive bargaining. Let those who are 
fascinated by Europe’s form of volun- 
tary unionism look below the surface. 
Are the production workers in the 
shops of Paris really more free than the 
men at the machines in Detroit and 
Pittsburgh? Even if one should insist 
that the worker has more freedom un- 
der the European system, it would be 
the rare American businessman who 
would claim that his European coun- 
terpart has fewer restrictions. 


European labor organizations have 
in many cases been much more con- 
cerned with legislative victories than 
with short run economic gains. Until 
quite recently by far the greater part 
of the energy of American labor has 
been exerted in the opposite direction. 
American employer groups surely do 
not want labor to change the emphasis 
of its interests so drastically as to con- 
centrate almost entirely on_ political 
ventures. 
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The Prevalence 
of People 


WHEN THE CENSUS BUREAU an- 
nounced last October that our popula- 
tion had just passed the 175 million 
mark, the statement drew only scat- 
tered comment from editorial writers 
across the nation. Perhaps the reports 
of our budget makers and rocket ex- 
perts have dulled our perception of the 
significance of astronomical figures. At 
any rate, the average American appears 
more concerned with traffic problems, 
schools for his children, housing, de- 
segregation, and the higher things of 
life—like prices. 

Yet what Malthus termed “‘the prev- 
alence of people” is bound to become 
one of the major challenges we face in 
the future, if the hydrogen bomb is not 
permitted to provide its own ghastly 
solution. Both at home and throughout 
much of the world, unprecedented an- 
nual increments of population are creat- 
ing problems that bid fair to tax human 
ingenuity and available natural re- 
sources to their utmost. Not that we 
lack either “know how” or necessary 
materials. Nature is not as “niggardly” 
as the older classical economists ap- 
peared to believe. But a world sharply 
divided between rich and poor nations, 
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“communism” 


JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 


rampant with rising nationalism, his- 
torically dichotomized into East and 
West, and ideologically polarized around 
and “capitalism”, offers 
scarcely a propitious climate within 
which we can tackle our population 
problems." 

A glance at current estimates of 
world population size, birth and death 
rates, provides some understanding of 
the nature and magnitude of the chal- 
lenge. At the mid-point of 1956 the 
world’s population was approximately 
2,737 million—55 per cent living in 
Asia, 15 per cent in Europe, nine per 
cent in North America, eight per cent 
in Africa, seven per cent in the USSR, 
five per cent in South America, and less 
than one per cent in Oceania. 

The estimated gain between mid- 
1955 and mid-1956 was about 47 mil- 


lion. This increase resulted from an 


average annual birth rate of 34 as 


1 “When we take the very long view of man’s 
world in the next century we see that the 
main problems are less those of technology 
than they are those of men’s getting along 
with other men, communicating with other 
men, and organizing themselves in such a 
way that their genius and imagination can 
be vigorously applied to the problems that 
confront them. Our major problems in- 
volve the enriching, enlarging, improving. 
and mobilizing of our intellectual forces.” 
Harrison Brown, James Bonner, and John 
Weir, The Next Hundred Years. The 
Viking Press, New York, 1957, p. 153. 
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against a corresponding death rate of 
18, both estimated from data available 
for the period 1952-1956. In terms 
of geographic regions, the estimated 
world average birth rate of 34 per 
1,000 population represents a range of 
32 points, from a low of 18 in North- 
ern and Western Europe to a high of 
50 in the Tropical and Southern Africa 
region. The world death rate of 18 is 
made up of regional rates that vary 
from 9 per 1,000 in the USSR, Oceania 
and North America to 33 in Tropical 
and Southern Africa. This pattern of 
variation by regions is reflected also in 
the rates of population increase, the 
largest percentage increases having oc- 
curred in Middle America (2.7 per 
cent), South West Africa (2.5 per 
cent), and South America (2.4 per 
cent).” 


Increase unprecedented 


It seems clear that we are witness- 
ing an increase in world population 
never before known in the history of 
mankind. Not only are various popu- 
lation groups already large, so that even 
relatively small growth rates produce 
large increases in numbers but the 
growing gap between death rates and 
birth rates, particularly in the economi- 
cally underdeveloped countries, results 


2? See Demographic Yearbook 1957, Statistical 
Office of the United Nations, Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs, New York, 
1957, pp. 2-3.. The compilers of the Year- 
book emphasize the provisional character 
of their estimates. Censuses, vital statistics 
and other figures for many countries are 
dubious in their accuracy, so that estimates 
of birth and death rates for most of Africa, 
Asia, and many countries of Latin America 
can represent no more than educated 

Nevertheless, there is evidence 
that, as modern health measures are being 
applied, death rates are lowered, while birth 
rates tend to remain the same, thus pro- 
— unprecedented increases in popu- 
ation. ~ 
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in large annual increments. For ex- 
ample, our Western Hemisphere con- 
tained approximately 277 million peo- 
ple in 1940 and roughly 374 million in 
1956—a gain of something like 97 mil- 
lion in 16 years. During the same 
period, it is estimated that Asia (ex- 
cluding the USSR) increased by some 
300 million and Africa by about 48 
million.” 

Obviously, the world’s population has 
not been increasing at this rate for very 
long. What has been called the “vital 
revolution” in population growth ap- 
pears to have started in Western Europe 
about three centuries ago. Various fac- 
tors contributed to a long and steady 
decline in mortality rates from this 
time, followed eventually by a con- 
tinued decline in fertility. During this 
period, large increases in population re- 
sulted from the lag in the decline of 
fertility. For example, Europe’s 103 
million people of 1650 (estimated) in- 
creased to 593 million in 1950. Like- 
wise, Owing to substantial immigration, 
the 10 million population of the Amer- 
icas and Oceania in 1650 (estimated) 
expanded to 343 million in 1950. 


In Western industrialized nations the 
general pattern of population trends ap- 
peared rather clear by the 1930s. Mor- 


® Thid., p. 123. 

* We really know relatively little about the 
characteristics of this lag in various West- 
ern nations. See George Stolnitz in Appli- 
cations of Demography: the Population 
Situation in the U. S. in 1975, edited by 
Donald J. Bogue. Scripps Foundation for 
Research in Population Problems and Pop- 
ulation Research and Training Center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1957, pp. 9-11. Also, 
Kingsley Davis in The Interrelations of 
Demographic, Economic, and Social Prob- 
lems in Selected Underdeveloped Areas: 
Proceedings of a round table at the 1953 
Annual Conference of the Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund. Milbank. Memorial Fund, New 
York, 1954, pp. 67-68. 
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tality rates were low and the decline in 
fertility had continued to the point 
that the stabilization or decline of many 
national population groups was in sight. 
After the war, birth rates increased in 
most countries, while mortality 
rates continued to decline slowly. At 
present it appears that crude death rates 
for most of these countries are not like- 
ly to sink much lower in the near fu- 
ture, although the low birth rate of 
several countries such as Sweden, Aus- 
tria and northern Italy are becoming 
matters of national concern. In the 
Western Hemisphere, the postwar 
“baby boom” and immigration have 
resulted in substantial annual increases 
in both Canada and the United States. 


Meanwhile, the “shrinking” of the 
globe resulting from modern means of 
travel and communication, together 
with our necessarily enlarged involve- 
ment in world affairs after the war, has 
brought the demographic situation of 
the vast agrarian societies vividly before 
the American public mind. Broadly 
speaking, these populations have had 
relatively high fertility and mortality 
rates. Hence, a high growth potential 
is characteristic of much of Africa and 
Asia, Middle and Tropical South Amer- 
ica and of most of the islands of the 
South Seas. 


Overpopulation vs. under- 
development 

In other words, almost two-thirds of 
the world’s population is characterized 
by a high growth potential, since de- 
clining death rates have not yet been 
accompanied by decreases in birth rates. 
Continued reduction in mortality may 
reasonably be expected; this can be 
rather easily achieved by the applica- 
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tion of modern health techniques, pri- 
marily in the control of the infectious 
diseases. It should be noted that such 
reductions of the death rate benefit 
principally the ages before mid-life, 
with the result that higher percentages 
of the population survive to reproduce. 

On the other hand, most of these 
countries have relatively underdeveloped 
agrarian economic systems. Illiteracy 
rates run from 50 to 8@ per cent in 
most instances. Though these areas may 
possess abundant natural resources, they 
are only starting to develop the produc- 
tive factors which render these useful. 
In addition to (or accompanying) a 
complete cultural transition, such de- 
velopment requires capital, organization 
and modern industrial “know how.” 

Can these nations develop the re- 
quired factors of production in the face 
of the heavy demands created by their 
rapidly increasing populations? Is there 
not grave danger that production gains 
will fail to kecp up with increased sub- 
sistence demands, so that there will be 
little opportunity for further develop- 
ment through capital savings and in- 
creased skills, to say nothing of a higher 
standard of living? 

When we place these questions in the 
context of growing nationalism and of 
the cold war, realizing that two oppos- 
ing power-centers are bidding for the 
support of these vast groups, we can 
begin to see the major dimensions of 
the problems we now face. 

Even this brief overview of world 
population problems is likely to leave 
us somewhat confused and dismayed. 
As British scientist Le Gros Clark has 
aptly, remarked: 


The truth is that our recent mastery of 
global statistics has tended to go to our 
heads; and until we become acclimatized 
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to living in a statistically comprehensible 
world, we shall continue to suffer from a 
kind of nervous strain. We can never 
again be ignorant. A mass of global statis- 
tics, slowly collected and refined over the 
last half-century, has suddenly trans- 
formed our outlook upon the world. The 
revolutionary nature of the change has 
not as yet been realized.® 


Two exaggerations 

A glance at the popular literature in 
the field reveals that the conflicting 
claims of what Swedish population ex- 
pert, Alva Myrdal, called the “con- 
servative” and “radical” positions stiil 
tend to obscure the real issues involved.° 
Overlooking the success of the medical 
sciences in increasing the life span and 
thereby stimulating remarkable in- 
creases in population density, the con- 
servatives maintain that there is noth- 
ing really new about the problem. In 
their view the world’s present growing 
pains should be regarded as temporary 
maladjustments brought on by war, 
selfishness and greed. On the other 
hand, the radicals ignore the manifold 
complexity of the new problems. Ap- 
parently emotionally disturbed by the 
results of applying compound interest 
formulas to present population groups, 
they remain fixated on one piecemeal 
approach—contraceptives or the hoped- 
for “pill.” 

Such approaches tend to present 
world population problems in a manner 
that effectively precludes solutions in 
conformity with ethical principles ac- 
ceptable to Catholic thinkers. New and 
serious population problems do exist, 


5 Four Thousand Million Mouths, edited by 
F. Le Gros Clark and N. W. Pirie, Ox- 
ford University Press, London, 1951, p. 26. 

® Nation and Family, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner, London, 1945, pp. 2-3. 
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though they cannot adequately be 
solved by attempting to take ethical 
short-cuts. Considering the present 
tendency to oversimplify—or to con- 
fuse--the various related issues, it 
should be cbvicus that no reasonable 
solutions can be proposed until we care- 
fully sort out the various problems and 
their related variables. 


In the first place, we must distin- 
guish the broad, over-all problem of 
world population vs. world resources 
from specific population-resource prob- 
iems existing in various countries. An- 
swers to the first problem necessarily 
remain highly speculative. We can only 
guess at future long range trends in 
science and population growth, and 
since natural resources appear well-nigh 
inexhaustible, recent conferences of ex- 
perts on the subject conclude that we 
have sufficient resources in energy and 
food to handle any foreseeable popula- 
tion increases, provided we will to de- 
velop the productive factors required 
to use them. Specific population-re- 
source problems raise other questions 
and call for different solutions. 


Some obvious distinctions in this re- 
gard must be made between the in- 
dustrialized nations of the West and 
the agrarian, economically underde- 
veloped countries of Asia, Africa and 
parts of Latin America. Similar dis- 
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tinctions must likewise be made be- 
tween the relatively stable populations 
of industrialized nations like Sweden 
and the rapidly growing ones, such as 
the United States. 

Population increases in industrialized 
nations are paralleled or surpassed by 
increases in productivity, so that one of 
the major problems of a country like 
the United States is the management 
of its annual surpluses. In the under- 
developed countries, however, factors 
not directly related to the economy 
have induced and promise to maintain 
increases in population that place a 
serious strain on available resources. At 
the same time, historical, cultural, 
social, religious, geographical and po- 
litical factors may render the situation 
of each underdeveloped country unique. 


Further, we must distinguish be- 
tween poverty and population pressure. 
As Warren Thompson has pointed out, 
if poverty and population pressure are 
used interchangeably, 

it is clear at once that population pressure 

probably never has been, and is not likely 

to be, an important cause ‘of war, or at 

least of great wars affecting the lives and 

welfare of great masses of people.” 
Poverty-stricken people lack the eco- 
nomic means necessary to wage war; 
they are usually not conscious of alter- 
natives to their situation. The pressure 
of population on resources is felt only 
when people become aware of compara- 
tive inequalities and resolve to seek 
ways of raising their living standards. 
However, even in such cases, 


Where population has been alleged as a 
cause of modern war, it seems to be as a 


7 See The Fifth International Conference on 
Planned Parenthood, Report of the Pro- 
ceedings 24-29 October, 1955, Tokyo, Ja- 
pan. The International Planned Parenthood 
Federation, London, 1956, p. 9. 
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rationalization rather than as a reason. 
Wars, it seems, are made in the minds 
of men, not created by forces of nature or 
economics or population dynamics.*® 


Problem complex 


In dealing with a specific population- 
resource situation, moreover, we must 
carefully single out its various com- 
ponent elements and their interrela- 
tionships. Some writers tend to stress 
population size, density, composition 
and trends as if no other variables were 
significant. It is equally misleading to 
stress only economic factors as if these 
factors were direct determinants of 
population trends. The economic makes 
its impact felt on population only 
through social and psychological proc- 
esses that are highly complex in their 
origin and operation. We know all too 
little about these processes or about the 
interrelationships of the various factors 
contributing to economic development.* 


Finally, we must carefully distinguish 
between known facts and the more or 
less educated guesses. Professor Merrill 
K. Bennett, Director of the Food Re- 
search Institute at Stanford University, 
has pointed out some of the question- 
able assumptions and norms currently 
used to estimate past and present trends 
in per capita calorie consumption and 
world food supply.° Speaking to the 


8 Marston Bates, The Prevalence of People. 
Scribner, New York, 1955, p. 141. 


* “Increasingly we are learning that the non- 
human inputs into the expansion process-—— 
the steel and energy of industrialization and 
the endowments of nature, the raw ma- 
terials from which they come—are much 
less important than the motivation and 
drive of leaders of government and enter- 
prise, to say naught of the workers them- 
selves.”” Wilfred Malenbaum, “The Asian 
Economic Potential,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 318 (July 1958), p. 20. 

1°The World’s Food. Harper, New York, 1954. 
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members of the World Population Con- 
ference in Rome Dr. Philip Hauser, 
head of the Population Research Center, 
University of Chicago, summarized the 
gaps in our knowledge of the relation- 
ships between population trends and 
economic and social conditions: 


Our ignorance can be described in sev- 
eral dimensions. First, it may be stated 
that basic population data—statistics of 
the type derived from censuses, sample 
surveys, and birth and death registration 
systems—are entirely inadequate for most 
of the world’s population. Second, and 
this is not unrelated to the first point, 
demographic theory is over-simplified and 
often obsolete. Third, we have only a 
limited ability to predict the specific demo- 
graphic consequences of particular economic 
or social changes, and even less ability to 
make predictions in the opposite direction. 
Fourth, we have hardly begun to use such 
limited predictive knowledge as we have 
to trace a sequence of interrelated dem- 
ographic, social and economic changes. 
Fifth, we are particularly ill-equipped to 
provide policy makers and administrators 
with .an adequate factual basis for social 
engineering purposes. The many gaps in 
our knowledge are dramatized by the 
Committee [United Nations] in its fifty 
recommendations for studies designed to 
dissipate ignorance in important areas.** 


Facts and futures 


With these observations in mind, let 
us take a rapid glance at present and 
near future prospects for some of the 
world’s most troubled areas. 


Although a significantly greater 
proportion of the children and youth in 
the world are now attending school and 
to a later age as well, one half of the 
world’s children of school-age are still 
not enrolled in schools. Popular de- 
See Proceedings of the World Population 

Conference, Rome, 31 August—10 Septem- 

ber 1954, Summary Report. United Nations, 


Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
New York, 1955, p. 176. 
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mands for education and national needs 
for specialized personnel are now in- 
creasing more rapidly than the capacity 
of the school systems.” 

Food production and consumption 
have improved on a world-wide basis, 
although with considerable regional 
variations. For example, production of 
cereals in the ECAFE region (exclud- 
ing mainland China) reached an all- 
time high in the 1956-57 season—an 
increase of more than four per cent over 
the previous year. The estimated an- 
nual rate of increase is 3.8 per cent, 
as against a population increase of 1.5 
per cent. Although per capita produc- 
tion is still about seven per cent below 
estimated production of the 1934-1938 
period, per capita available supply of 
cereals, that is, production plus net 
imports (or minus net exports) in the 
region as a whole in 1957 is provision- 
ally estimated as reaching the prewar 
level.’* In other regions, food produc- 
tion during the 1953-55 period had 
passed prewar levels. In North America 
it was 50 per cent higher; in Africa and 
the Middle East, 45 per cent higher; 
in Latin America, 42 per cent higher.” 


While progress has been substantial in 
the fields indicated, it is still small 
when compared to the vast extent of 
poverty and need in the world today. 
Indeed, it represents but a fraction of 
the potential for human progress that 
now exists. The rapidly increasing 


urbanization characterizing most of the 


12See Report on the World Social Situation. 
United Nations, New York, 1957, pp. 5-48 
and 64-90. 

18See Economic Survey of Asia and the Far 
East 1957. United Nations, Bangkok, 1958, 
p. 6. 

14See Commodity Survey, 1957. United Na- 
tions, Commission on International Trade, 
New York, 1958, p. 57. 
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underdeveloped countries is creating 
serious problems in housing, unemploy- 
ment and juvenile delinquency. The 
impressive increase in food production 
in nearly all regions of the world has 
not been accompanied by a correspond- 
ing expansion in consumption; it is be- 
coming increasingly clear, moreover, 
that the complex problems arising from 
economic and social factors must find 
a solution especially through more effec- 
tive marketing distribution, if increased 
production is to find necessary outlets.” 

Labor conditions have improved sub- 
stantially though irregularly since the 
Second World War. What little infor- 
mation is available, however, suggests 
that there are still millions of able 
workers in most of the underdeveloped 
countries who are unemployed, insecure 
or receiving an insufficient wage to 
maintain a bare minimum level of liv- 
ing. 

What are the prospects for the im- 
mediate future? 

Many experts feel so many unknowns 
are involved that no worth-while pre- 
dictions can be made; others feel there 
is some justification for a limited op- 
timism. For example, Irene Taeuber 
outlines a series of questions related to 
the population-resource situation in 
Asian countries and concludes that we 
just don’t know the answers: 


They will be given in the actions of 
Asian governments and the decisions of 
Asian peoples, not alone in the restricted 
field of fertility control but in the broad 
fields of economic development and social 
change.*® 


On the other hand, Wilfred Malen- 
baum concludes that 
15See Chapter LV, “Food and Nutrition,” in 
Report on the World Social Situation, op. 


cit., pp. 49-63. 
1°The Annals, op. cit., p. 7. 
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experience in some Asian countries in very 
recent years, notably in India and main- 
land China, corroborates conclusions based 
on the general study of the growth 
process; the countries of Asia can look 
forward to a more favorable economic 
future.?* 

Speaking of Latin America, Kingsley 
Davis suggests that, since current re- 
duction of the mortality rate appears 
to be brought about by extra-economic 
factors, the resulting population in- 
creases will have adverse economic 
effects. Although the region is present- 
ly enjoying a comparative wave of post- 
war prosperity, its economy harbors 
serious imbalances that must be over- 
come, if the current boom is to con- 
tinue. “Some of them suggest that ex- 
cessive population growth may be a 
factor.””"* Taking a long range view of 
the same issue, Harrison Brown states: 
“Tt seems likely that we see in Latin 
America a vast continent-wide slum in 
the making.” He admits that this end 
result is not necessarily inevitable: 

On the basis of what we now know 
about the potentialities of technology, a 
greatly expanded population could be sup- 
ported in Latin America at a standard of 
living equivalent to that which now pre- 
vails in the industrialized West. 

Yet shortage of capital, growing popu- 
lation pressure, and lack of time re- 
quired to change the ways of life of 
entire populations render this desirable 
outcome unlikely.” 

Prof. George Stolnitz, University of 
Indiana, is less pessimistic in his view 
of the world situation: 

. . . Do we have any substantial cause 

for optimism as we look into the future 

of the world’s backward economies? If I 

had to answer in one word, it would be 

“Relatively”; a three-word answer would 


\Ibid., p. 18. 
18The Annals, 316 (March, 1958), pp. 9-10. 
1°Tbid., p. 15. 
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be “No and Yes.” The costs of excessive 
numbers in the high-density areas, and of 
population maldistribution in both over- 
populated and underpopulated areas, will 
surely be enormous. This needs to be em- 
phasized. At the same time, | see little 
reason to doubt that the underdeveloped 
regions will in the main manage to find 
their own kinds of “breathing spaces” dur- 
ing the next few decades. I would foresee 
an uneasy period, in which rapidly rising 
numbers will have to be accommodated, 
but which should also lay the basis for 
the diffusion of fertility-reducing forces in 
the social structure. .. . 

In short, I am suggesting that dem- 
ographic thinking about underdeveloped 
areas should place greater emphasis upon 
the short or shorter-run, as compared to 
over-all growth; moreover, it should adopt 
a more determinedly unpessimistic ap- 
proach, if not in its conclusions, then at 
least in its séarch for variables and re- 
lations of potential significance.*° 
In other words, no matter how we 

look at the over-all situation, the ma- 


jority of the world’s peoples face a seri- 


ous challenge. The praiseworthy suc- 
cess of the medical sciences in achiev- 
ing the “postponement of death” has 
dramatically upset a balance which 


mankind has hitherto taken pretty 
much for granted. The speed with 
which death rates can now be lowered 
in traditionally high mortality regions 
cannot easily be matched by economic 
developments and the cultural transi- 
tions these necessarily suppose. At the 
same time, since population groups 
characterized by high mortality rates 
are geared to high fertility, a sudden 
drop in their death rates results in re- 
markable increases, particularly among 
the younger segments of the population. 
These unprecedented annual increments 
place considerable strain upon existing 
2° Applications of Demography: the Popula- 


tion Situation in the U. S. in 1975. Op. 
cit., pp. 11-12. 
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resources and may seriously impede 
needed economic developments. 

What solutions are commonly pro- 
posed? While opinions differ consider- 
ably in details, several general ap- 
proaches have now emerged. One 
group places primary emphasis on 
checking the growth of population, 
principally through the dissemination 
of cheap, easily applicable and effective 
contraceptives. These advocates main- 
tain that reduction in the birth rate is 
the necessary precondition for the de- 
velopment of productive resources and 
economic improvement. Unless fertility 
is quickly and drastically controlled, 
general modernization cannot occur. 
Thus we must face the possibility of 
sudden and widespread increases in mor- 
tality, they hold, either through general 
deterioration of health or through 
modern atomic warfare. 

It should be clear from our descrip- 
tion of the world population situation 
that advocates of this approach show 
little understanding of the nature and 
complexity of the problems we face. 
Population growth is only one of the 
factors involved. More important are 
the attitudes and practices related to 
marriage and family size in the under- 
developed countries; these are closely 
interwoven into the basic fabric of the 
social system, so that short of profound 
cultural changes, fertility reducing fac- 
tors will not become operative.” 

Further, as Sorbonne professor Ger- 


21S$ee Irene Taeuber, “Demographic Transi- 
tions in Japan: Omens for the Future of 
Asian Population,” and George Barclay, 
“Population and the Future in Taiwan,” 
in The Interrelations of Demographic, Eco- 
nomic, and Social Problems in Selected 
Underdeveloped Areas, op. cit., pp. 3i and 
48 respectively. Also, Baljit Singh ‘Action 
Research in Family Planning,” in The 
Fifth International Conference on Planned 
Parenthood, op. cit., p. 74. 
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maine Tillion, a specialist in Algerian 
ethnography, warns us, piecemeal re- 
forms such as birth control are out of 
the question because people can live 
with reasonable contentment either in 
an “archaic” peasant society or in an 
“adapted” industrial one but not in any 
half-way house. If the underdeveloped 
countries do not immediately convert 
to an intensive industrial civilization, 
they are headed for mass pauperization 
and decline.” 


A second group displays deeper in- 
sight into the difficulties involved in 
devising workable programs. In gen- 
eral, they advocate a multi-faceted ap- 
proach, including emphasis on universal 
education, social and economic reforms, 
capital investment that will make the 
best use of the abundant labor supply, 
financial and technical assistance from 
industrialized countries and _ needed 
marketing and trade reforms. They tend 
to differ somewhat in the stress they 
place upon various forms of family 
planning; some feel that birth control 
must be an essential component of any 
workable program, while others con- 
tend that large investments in a frontal 
attack on the population problem 
through family planning programs are 
not currently justified in view of ex- 
isting attitudes and value systems.” 


A third group, including most Cath- 
olic thinkers, substantially agree with 
the second approach; they insist, how- 
ever, that methods of family planning 
must conform to moral principles. In 
other words, they categorically reject 


22 Algeria: The Realities. 
1958, p. 104. 

23N. K. Sarkar, The Demography of Ceylon. 
Ceylon Government Press, Colombo, 1957; 
W. S. Wytinsky, India: The Awakening 
Giant. Harper, New York, 1957. 


Knopf, New York, 
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_ man’s highest development. 


abortion, sterilization, and contracep- 
tives as permissible means of limiting 
the birth rate. Further, they tend to 
put somewhat greater emphasis on the 
possibilities of relieving temporary pop- 
ulation pressures through limited mi- 
gration and more favorable trade agree- 
ments. They also insist that the goods 
of the earth have been created for the 
use of all mankind, so that the re- 
source-adequate nations now have a 
serious obligation to aid the resource- 
needy regions in whatever ways appear 


feasible. 


In the current literature dealing with 
world population problems one fre- 
quently reads that the Catholic 
Church’s position on birth control is 
impeding necessary changes and conse- 
quently causing untold misery. 


Catholic position 


The social basis for the Church’s po- 
sition can be stated briefly in this fash- 
ion: Since man is the most valuable 
productive agent, economic develop- 
ment and progress can best be promoted 
by creating conditions favorable to 
Inasmuch 
as such progress implies discipline, self- 
control and the disposition to postpone 
present satisfactions for future gains, 
the widespread use of contraceptives, 
even apart from the moral issues in- 
volved, would hinder rather than pro- 
mote requisite cultural changes among 
the economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 


Since the Church’s teaching on fam- 
ily planning is frequently misunder- 
stood, we shall devote a subsequent ar- 
ticle to a more adequate treatment of 
her position. 
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248,108 refugees resettled ... 


American Catholic 


EDWARD E. SWANSTROM 


N 1943, CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES 
—N.C.W.C. (then War Relief 
Services—N.C.W.C.), the official 

overseas relief agency of the Bishops of 
the United States, was organized by the 
hierarchy under the aegis of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. A mem- 
ber of the National War Fund and 
sharing in that agency’s annual fund 
drive, Catholic Relief Services — 
N.C.W.C. continued to participate in 
this national overseas relief financing 
group until 1947 when the National 
War Fund disbanded. Since that time, 
the operational and part of the supply 
funds of Catholic Relief Services — 


N.C.W.C. have been derived from the 


annual appeal of the Catholic Bishops’ 
Relief Fund. In most dioceses this takes 
the form of an annual Laetare Sunday 
Collection (which this year is March 
8) supplemented by a Lenten collec- 
tion in the schools. 

Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. 
was originally registered with the 
President’s War Relief Control Board 
as an American voluntary overseas re- 
lief agency serving the needy without 





Monsignor Swanstrom is Director of 
Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. 
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Overseas 


discrimination of any kind. It remains 
similarly registered and approved by 
the Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid of the International Co- 
operation Administration. The Chair- 
man of the Administrative Board of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference is, through virtue of his office, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
Catholic Relief Services — National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. The 
present Chairman is the Most Reverend 
Francis P. Keough, D.D., Archbishop 
of Baltimore. 

The overseas aid programs of Catho- 
lic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. fall into 
two general categories: a) relief and 
rehabilitation and b) resettlement and 
migration. In connection with the lat- 
ter, Catholic Relief Services — 
N.C.W.C. maintains _ resettlement 
processing offices overseas staffed by a 
total of 632 persons. To date, Catholic 
Relief Services—N.C.W.C. has assisted 
in the resettlement of 245,108 refugees 
and displaced persons of whom more 
than 215,000 were resettled in the 
United States through home and job 
assurances provided by the various 
Diocesan Resettlement Committees. Of 
the 38,000 Hungarian refugees to ar- 
rive in the United States by December 
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554,500 tons of food, cloth- 
ing and medicine shipped to 
51 countries last year . 
million people helped. 


<a ane 


Aid 


31, 1957, Catholic Relief Services— 
N.C.W.C., with the help of the 
Diocesan Resettlement Committees, 
placed 22,361. Funds and/or facilities 
for the movement of refugees and dis- 
placed persons were received not only 
from the Bishops’ Fund but from such 
agencies as the International Refugee 
Organization, the High Commissioner 
for Refugees, the United States Escapee 
Program, the United States Far East 
Refugee Program, etc. 

In a manner reminiscent of the old 
Migration Aid Societies, every refugee 
placed through Catholic Relief Services 
—N.C.W.C. was met at ship-side or 
airport, provided with transportation 
to destinations within the United 
States, given money for meals and ne- 
cessities, etc. At the end of the inland 
journey, refugees were met either by 
the sponsoring individual or family or 
by representatives of the Diocesan Re- 
settlement Committees. At the peak of 
the. movement of refugees to the 
United States this task required the 
full-time services of more than 160 
qualified persons. 

In connection with the movement 
of refugees and displaced persons to 
countries other than the United States, 
Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. 
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works closely not only with govern- 
mental and intergovernmental migra- 
tion agencies but also with the Inter- 
national Catholic Migration Commit- 
tee whose headquarters is at Geneva. 


Wartime activitiies 


Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C.’s 
relief and rehabilitation program be- 
gan when Europe and the Far East 
were still struggling in the throes 
of World War II. The early em- 
phasis of Catholic Relief Services— 
N.C.W.C.’s relief programs was upon 
aid to refugees, prisoners of war and 
merchant seamen. In 1944, for in- 
stance, 154 refugee welfare centers were 
established for Polish refugees. These 
were located in the British Isles, Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, India, Iran, Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, the Union of South 
Africa, and Mexico. Programs of aid 
to other refugees were established in 
Spain and Portugal. During the same 
year, the records of Catholic Relief 
Services—N.C.W.C. indicate, the ex- 
penditure of $2 million made possible 
shipments of drugs, soap, clinical in- 
struments, emergency operating kits, 
sewing machines, clothing and shoes, 
wool and knitting needles and educa- 
tional and occupational materials for 
refugee aid. Books and _ medicines 
were supplied for a colony of refugees 
in Wellington, New Zealand; complete 
dental laboratories for camps in Cairo 
and Jerusalem; blacksmith tools for a 
settlement in Kenya; typewriters for 
a school for refugees in Iran, etc. 


To combat idleness, boredom, stag- 
nation and despair, Catholic Relief 
Services—N.C.W.C. 18-month 
period ending in 1945 shipped more 


in an 
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than $2 million worth of recreational, 
occupational, educational and religious 
articles to prisoner of war camps 
overseas and to camps for Axis coun- 
try prisoners in the U. S. and Canada. 
Hundreds of thousands of items from 
chemistry sets to college correspond- 
ence courses, from prayer books to 
punching bags, made up these ship- 
ments. 

To serve those in the merchant ma- 
rine, clubs for Merchant Seamen in- 
cluding ten in the U. S. A. and 22 in 
the British Isles were equipped and fi- 
nanced. By the end of the war, more 
than 500 merchant ships were carry- 
ing portable libraries supplied by 
Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. 

Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C.’s 
civilian relief programs began in Malta 
even while the bombs were falling on 
that harassed fortress. After Casa- 


blanca, there followed the organization 


of a widespread program of aid to the 
civilian population of North Africa. 
Upon the liberation of Italy, a pro- 
gram was begun which today serves 
approximately 6,250,000 needy Ital- 
ians. Even while the war raged in 
Italy, Catholic Relief Services— 
N.C.W.C. amassed and readied several 
thousand tons of supplies; the first six 
shipments of voluntary agency relief 
supplies to leave America for Italy 
were almost entirely composed of 
Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. 
material. Looming large in_ these 
shipments were thousands upon thou- 
sands of bales of used clothing and 
shoes collected in the Clothing Cam- 
paign for Italy, the first national drive 
of its kind conducted by the Catholic 
Church in America and the forerun- 
ner of the annual Thanksgiving Cloth- 
ing Collections. The shipments were 
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freed only after direct appeal to the 
President of the United States and 
were carried by military transports as 
“balloon” cargoes to fill our ships car- 
rying ammunition and other war ma- 
terials. 


Within a week after the Normandy 
peninsula was invaded, a shipment of 
Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. 
relief supplies left the U. S. for Eng- 
land for transshipment to France at 
the earliest opportunity. Following the 
liberation of France, Catholic Relief 
Services—N.C.W.C. supplies fanned 
out from 800 distribution points 
through the many facilities of the 
world-renowned and acclaimed Sisters 
of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul and 
Secours Catholique. 


A review of Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices—N.C.W.C.’s_ records of those 
eventful times includes the following 
entries: one million cans of evaporated 
milk to France within 90 days; wheat 
germ, protein hydrolysates, meat ex- 
tracts to Holland; dehydrated soups, 
dried eggs, yeast tablets and vitamins 
to Belgium; the diversion of all sup- 
plies in the pipeline for POW aid for 
distribution in DP camps after V-E 
day. In connection with the latter, 
aided by the then FOA (now ICA), a 
fleet of trucks had been purchased and 
shipped to Catholic Relief Services— 
N.C.W.C. bases in Paris and Brussels. 
Thus the merciful task of relieving the 
misery of concentration camps was 
quickly begun when opportunity of- 
fered on V-E day. 


In addition to effective programs in 
Austria, Belgium, Germany, England, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Portu- 
gal, Spain and Trieste, European pro- 
grams from 1945-50 included exten- 
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sive relief operations in Czechoslova- 
kia, Poland, Hungary, Roumania and 
Yugoslavia. These programs were in- 
voluntarily suspended: in Yugoslavia 
in 1946, in Hungary and Roumania in 
1948, in Czechoslovakia in 1949, in 
Poland in 1950. The Polish Mission 
of Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. 
was re-established in December 1957 
after six months of trial shipments in- 
volving more than $300,000 worth of 
supplies which were distributed through 
the Polish hierarchy without interfer- 
ence from the government. They had 
to be suspended anew in the fall of 
1958. 


In the Far East, Catholic Relief 
Services—N.C.W.C. programs began 
in the Philippines, Korea, Japan and 
China. Full-scale relief operations in 
China were involuntarily suspended in 
1949 and the headquarters of Catholic 
Relief Services—N.C.W.C. moved to 
Hong Kong. Later, with the complete 
cessation of operations in China itself, 
a second distribution base was organ- 
ized in Taipei. In answer to the his- 
toric appeal of President Ngo Dinh 
Diem to Francis Cardinal Spellman one 
of the most significant and successful 
American Catholic relief and rehabili- 
tation programs was inaugurated in 
South Vietnam. More recently, relief 
distributions have begun in such coun- 
tries as Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, In- 
donesia, Malaya and the Singapore col- 
ony. 
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Aid to the Palestinean refugees in 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and the Gaza 
Strip began in 1949 and continues to- 
day through the facilities of the Pon- 
tifical Mission for Palestinean Refugees 
with headquarters in Beirut. 


The largest American voluntary re- 
lief programs in Goa, India and Paki- 
stan were begun by Catholic Relief 
Services—N.C.W.C. in 1950. Central 
and South America were aided first in 
late 1954 with the establishment of 
an American Catholic relief program 
in Brazil. Countries in this part of the 
world now aided through Catholic Re- 
lief Services—N.C.W.C. include Co- 
lombia, Bolivia, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, 
the Bahamas, Mexico, French West In- 
dies, Jamaica, Haiti, British Honduras 
and Guatemala. Stimulated by Ameri- 
can Catholic aid, the Bishops of six 
South American countries have organ- 
ized national Catholic Charities known 
as “Caritas,” a substantial stride toward 
fulfillment of the social mission of the 
Church. 

A field survey in 1956 of the con- 
tinent of Africa, covering approxi- 
mately 20,000 miles and every major 
country on the continent except An- 
gola and Madagascar, resulted in the 
establishment of programs of civilian 
relief in Egypt, Morocco and Algeria, 
in the extension of emergency aid to 
Tunis and the expansion of programs 
in Kenya and Ghana. The survey re- 
sulted in the establishment of Catholic 
Relief Services—N.C.W.C. country 
missions in four African countries and 
the appointment of an area director 
for Africa. 

In the last survey of the number of 
persons included in Catholic Relief 
Services—N.C.W.C. distributions, made 
in the fall of 1956, the total of recipi- 
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ents in all countries reached more than 
40 million. At the same time a study 
of the number of persons, both paid 
and volunteer, engaged in assisting in 
Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. 
welfare programs in all countries in- 
volved indicated that figure to be just 
over 1,100,000. The scope of Catholic 
Relief Services—N.C.W.C.’s programs 
is illustrated by the fact that in Italy 
last year (1957), for instance, in sum- 
mer camps alone operated by the Pon- 
tificia Opera Assistenza and supplied 
primarily by Catholic Relief Services— 
N.C.W.C., 845,000 children were 
served. The extent of personnel avail- 
able overseas to carry out programs is 
typified by Caritas-Verband in Ger- 
many which has a total diocesan, par- 
ish and institutional staff, paid and 
volunteer, of approximately 249,000. 


‘In the program year ending Septem- 

ber 30, 1958, Catholic Relief Services 
—N.C.W.C. shipped to 51 countries 
554,500 tons (one billion one hun- 
dred nine million pounds) of food- 
stuffs, clothing and medicinals valued 
at $107,931,600. 

Since the inception of Catholic Re- 
lief Services—N.C.W.C. in 1943, and 
including the sums spent in our re- 
settlement work both here in the 
United States and abroad, as well as 
the value of the equipment, facilities 
and services made available by coun- 
terpart Catholic voluntary agencies as 
well as by cooperating indigenous 
governments, the value of the Ameri- 
can Catholic overseas aid program is 
estimated to approximate one billion 
dollars! Of this total 74714 million 
dollars represent the value of actual 
relief materials dispatched overseas 
from this country under the auspices 
of Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. 
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Actualities of finance 


While since 1947 the annual Bishops’ 
Fund Appeal has provided the basic 
funds enabling the continuance of 
Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C., 
the size and scope of the official Amer- 
ican Catholic overseas aid programs 
have gone far and beyond those which 
could be completely financed by vol- 
untary resources. The availability of 
U. S. Government surplus foods ac- 
quired by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration under price support purchase 
legislation and the enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 480 under which such food- 
stuffs were declared eligible for dona- 
tion to accredited voluntary overseas 
relief agencies; the annual clothing 
and other gifts-in-kind appeals; grants 
from governmental and intergovern- 
mental and, to a limited extent, private - 
foundations; these are the kinds of sup- 
plementary financing and supply which 
make possible the largest program of 
overseas relief and resettlement ever 
conducted under private auspices. If, 
in fact, voluntary overseas relief agen- 
cies are to have more than a token im- 
pact upon world conditions, they must 
both merit and secure governmental 
and/or intergovernmental assistance. 


To those unacquainted with the 
subject, few things seem more simple 
than giving aid to the needy. On 
a small scale and on the basis of neigh- 
borhood or community needs, the 
complexities involved are limited to 
the priority of needs in terms of avail- 
able resources and the precautions 
necessary to avoid establishing perma- 
nent patterns of dependency. How- 
ever, in an overseas operation of the 
size and scope of the Catholic Relief 
Services—N.C.W.C. program a host of 
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additional problems arise. Among 
these problems are: 


1. The establishment of country cri- 
teria of need and their application. In 
almost every country this has required 
the development of a ration system re- 
lated to authenticated needs. In the 
more highly developed countries, the 
existence of organized Catholic char- 
itable counterpart agencies minimizes 
the extent of this problem. In the 
more underdeveloped areas, a combi- 
nation of government and_ parish 
“poor” lists form the basis of the de- 
termination of needs; in others, the in- 
timate knowledge of the parish priest 
of needs forms the basis. In mission- 
ary areas, the closeness of bishops and 
priests to peoples makes it possible 
for them to provide information and 
knowledge unparalleled by even gov- 
ernmental sources. 


2. The setting up of safeguards to 
insure the minimum impact upon com- 
mercial markets of distributions. (In 
one country alone during the 1958 pro- 
gram year Catholic Relief Services— 
N.C.W.C. aid amounted to 173,500 
tons of supplies.) 


In order to minimize the possibility 
of foodstuffs reaching commercial 
markets, Catholic Relief Services— 
N.C.W.C. operations emphasize the 
distribution of foods in prepared, i.e., 
immediately consumable forms. It was 
this emphasis which led to the practice 
of the Pontifical Relief Organization 
in Italy of converting American sur- 
plus foodstuffs into a host of products 
more acceptable to the Italian diet, 
such as chocolate milk, pasta, cheese 
wedges, biscuits. Dried milk is used 
as a basic ingredient (20 per cent) in 
the POA’s manufacture of morta- 
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della—the large Italian sausage. It 
was the same emphasis which led Cath- 
olic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. to or- 
ganize a chain of small noodle fac- 
tories in Hong Kong in which surplus 
flour from the United States is now 
converted into very acceptable Chi- 
nese noodles. Likewise, milk distribu- 
tions in countries such as India and 
Pakistan are channeled through distri- 
bution centers at which the needy re- 
ceive daily rations of reconstituted 
milk in their own cans, pans, pots, bot- 
tles—in fact, in every conceivable 
type of container. It is for maximum 
distribution controls that almost one 
hundred feeding stations are now op- 
erated by Catholic Relief Services— 
N.C.W.C. in South Korea; at these sta- 
tions cornmeal and milk are combined 
into a hot “mush” and distributed 
daily to more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion needy for immediate consumption. 
It is likewise for control reasons that 
Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. 
feeding operations emphasize the use 
of schools, institutions and parish dis- 
tribution centers. 


Fears groundless 


3. The prevention of long-term, det- 
rimental patterns of dependency. Of 
late much has been said and a consid- 
erable amount written about the pur- 
ported harmful effects of “give away” 
programs. Catholic Relief Services— 
N.C.W.C. programs, among others, 
essentially are “give aways.” In my 
opinion the apprehensions of the pos- 
sible ill effects of properly organized 
and controlled free relief distributions 
are largely academic. The continuance 
of relief distributions past the time of 
need should be not only criticized but 
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condemned. Yet, I find it difficult to 
imagine any intelligently administered 
relief operation being perpetuated be- 
yond the point of need. 


While this type of criticism stems 
almost entirely from private quarters, 
a different kind of fear about volun- 
tary agency distributions permeates 
some governmental quarters. What 
will happen when it becomes neces- 
sary to terminate distributions of, for 
instance, foodstuffs which are identi- 
fied as gifts from the people of Amer- 
ica? Will the present gratitude of 
the needy peoples of the world then 
turn to resentment? These are the 
questions most often asked by those in 
charge of the administration of our 
government’s surplus foods disposal 
programs. 


So far as patterns of dependency are 
concerned, let me say that I have 
found that there are infinitesimally 
few persons in real need who do not 
primarily wish to be able to stand on 
their own feet and to be able to take 
care of their own needs. 
Germany and the Low Countries, vol- 
untary agency programs have been cut 
back almost completely. Yet, at the 
height of these programs they en- 
compassed more than 4 million people. 
There is no evidence of lingering pat- 
terns of dependency. There is no evi- 
dence of resentment at the drastic cut 
in the size and scope of these programs. 


In France, 


In Korea within the past year, the 
participants in three assimilation proj- 
ects sponsored jointly by the ROK and 
U. S. governments notified the Korean 
Mission Director of Catholic Relief 
Services—N.C.W.C. that, due to the 
completion of the projects and the 
ability of several thousand families to 
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support themselves now, additional re- 
lief allocations would no longer be 
necessary. In South Vietnam, with 
the improvement of economic condi- 
tions in the several hundred new refu- 
gee villages, Catholic Relief Services— 
N.C.W.C. was able to reduce its re- 
lief distributions by more than _ half 
during the past year. The focus of 
need in South Vietnam is now shift- 
ing to the plight of the aborigines of 
the central plateau of this country— 
an unmet need heretofore. 


There may be isolated or individual 
instances of resentment but voluntary 
agency leaders are convinced that the 
masses of needy peoples and their lead- 
ers, grateful at being assisted in their 
hour of need, understand and appreciate 
—indeed, in many instances have par- 
ticipated in—the decisions leading to 
program cutbacks or terminations. 


Agricultural surpluses used 


I might mention that while the mass 
feeding programs overseas which orig- 
inated in our burdensome agricultural 
surpluses have accomplished immeas- 
urable good. they will represent little 
more than expediency should they not 
be continued by our government so long 
as conditions require them. Surely, the 
great heart of America measured either 
governmentally or privately does not 
beat in proportion to the size of our 
food surpluses and the heavy burden 
of storage costs these thrust upon the 
taxpayers! There are few of the well- 
informed leaders of the underdeveloped 
countries of the world who do not 
know that the mass feeding programs 
made possible by surplus foods from 
America represent as weil an outlet for 
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Program impact 

The value of the American Catholic 
overseas aid program is enormous in 
terms of recipient impact. When 
Congress voted Public Law 480, mak- 
ing surplus foods and freight funds 
available to voluntary agencies, it per- 
formed an humanitarian task which 
every hour of every day throughout 
the year is making itself felt in coun- 
try after country around the world. 
The unique partnership which has de- 
veloped between our government, as 
represented by Congress, and the volum- 
tary agencies of the American people 
has given strength to the democratic 
ideal throughout the world. This has 
been so because there has been con- 
cretely demonstrated the way, in a free 
society, that the agencies voluntarily 
supported by the people of the United 
States work side by side with the of- 
ficial representatives of the duly elected 
government of the United States. This 
pattern has stood out in marked con- 
trast to the activities of the totali- 
tarian countries which submerge the 
individual under the mass of the all- 
powerful state and suppress the very 
type of agencies, the growth of which 
our government not only fosters but 
accepts in partnership. To those who 
would learn a lesson of the way of the 
West this has been an illuminating con- 
crete experience. 


I have hundred 
thousand miles in the past five years 
conducting inspections of our distri- 
butions throughout the world. I have 
seen the impact of these programs. I 
have seen the surplus products of our 


traveled several 


Midwestern farms relieving misery in 
the heart of Pakistan; I have seen our 
sharing of the bounty of America’s 
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produce bringing smiles of friendship 
to the faces of those in southern Italy 
who, in despair, had been flirting with 
communism; I have seen the incredu- 
lity with which these gifts from the 
people of America were first greeted 
in the Far East where the whole con- 
cept of aid to one’s neighbor had not 
previously existed; I saw this incredu- 
lity replaced with confidence and ap- 
preciation when it became clear that 
these gifts were made available simply 
and purely by the desires of the Amer- 
ican people to help their fellowmen 
wherever in need; I have visited re- 
mote towns and villages in Spain to 
be told by almost every school child 
in a most grateful way that the milk 
and cheese and butter which they had 
been receiving each day at noon in the 
schools were gifts from that great 
country across the sea, America. 

While a minimal black market in 
voluntary agency relief supplies exists, 
it is nevertheless true that never before 
in the history of international aid have 
programs of such scope and impact 
been carried on with so little being 
distributed improperly or reaching the 
wrong Hands. I have seen the devotion 
with which those supervising these 
programs carry out their responsibili- 
ties. I have noticed the tedious and 
mounting detail with which they care- 
fully cope in order to carry on faith- 
fully and fully the obligations of super- 
vision and reporting. 

During the past two years our gov- 
ernment has been most cooperative in 
approving projects sponsored by vol- 
untary agencies for the use of quan- 
tities of surplus cotton. Such projects, 
involving the manufacture of quilts, 
sleeping pads, mattresses, bed sheets and 
pillowcases, are being administered by 
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Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. 
in Korea, Germany, Italy and Spain. 
If these food and fibre programs 
could be complemented through the 
availability of counterpart funds in 
various countries which could be uti- 
lized for the development of self-help 
projects, then American voluntary aid 
programs could attain more permanent 
objectives. The goal of every voluntary 
agency is not only to assuage the hurts 
and the needs of today, but to contrib- 
ute through self-help projects to the 
more permanent welfare of the world’s 
needy. Were counterpart funds avail- 
able, this goal would be just that much 
closer to realization. Adequately fi- 
nanced self-help projects on a com- 
munity basis could have lasting impact 
upon the economic structure of the 
underdeveloped countries and would 
bring that much nearer the day when 


more of the world’s needy would be 
able to care for themselves. 

No voluntary agency has at its dis- 
posal the financial resources which 
would be necessary to carry on the 
type of project envisioned on the 
necessary scale. Yet, the contribution 
which trained voluntary agency person- 
nel can make can hardly be ignored. 

These are the programs which form 
the present—and it is hoped the future 
—of American Catholic voluntary 
overseas aid. They are vital to the 
stability and progress of our world as 
we know it. They have become a bul- 
wark against further communist en- 
croachment. It is my hope that they 
will remain close to the heart of all 
Americans to the end that the time 
of banishing grave human needs, which 
now seems so far away, will become 
nearer and more attainable. 





Bocks 


THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON MAR- 
RIAGE AND THE FAMILY. ,By John 
L. Thomas, S.J. Hanover House, Gar- 
den City. 191 pp. $3.50 

THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL. 
By the Reverend George A. Kelly. Ran- 
dom House, New York. 240 pp. $4.95 


THE FAMILY CLINIC. By John L. Thomas, 
S.J.. Newman, Westminster, Md. 336 pp. 
$3.95 


Although these three books all treat the 
same theme, i.e., Catholic marriage and 
family life, they do so from quite different 
aspects. As publishers’ products they are 
not substitutes but rather complementary 
companion pieces which taken together 
offer a fairly complete view of the voca- 
tion of marriage. 

People familiar with the writings of 
Father Thomas know that he has con- 
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stantly and consistently advocated the ne- 
cessity of understanding the nature and 
purpose of marriage as a social institution 
founded by God and raised to the dignity 
of a sacrament by His Son, Jesus Christ. 
He maintains that only then will the con- 
temporary Catholic living in our modern 
American culture be able to appreciate 
the ramifications—the role of sex, the in- 
dissolubility of the marriage contract, etc. 
—which now appear as isolated and indi- 
vidual problems or, what is worse, frustra- 
ting norms and irrational regulations. Ma- 
terial which had previously appeared in 
periodicals has been incorporated into this 
work but this was necessary to insure the 
integral presentation of the author’s thesis. 
The same reason urged the detailed treat- 
ment of ecclesiastical legislation on mar- 
riage, which only bores the vast majority 
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of readers. It is unlikely that this book 
will be adopted as a text for the course 
on marriage and the family because of the 
special and limited approach but no teach- 
er claiming to present the Catholic view- 
point can afford to have this scholarly book 
missing from his own library. 

The Catholic Marriage Manual is on 
the level of the practical and preparatory. 
It would be primarily of value to people 
of the Pre-Cana and Cana age groups. 
One chapter stresses the geriatrics view- 
point and the empty nest but even here 
the necessity of preparing for the final 
phase of married life during the pro- 
ductive years is prominent. Added to the 
practical approach presented in the body 
of the book is an appendix offering the 
Mass on the day of marriage and special 
prayers for the memorable occasions which 
develop during the maturing years of a 
successful marriage. This book is the 
fruit of a scholarly background and a 
broad experience as a priest; the em- 
phatic exposition of the spiritual view- 
point is most timely and should contribute 
greatly to offset the current flood of writ- 
ing on the physical aspects of sex. To 
avoid the impression of belittling the phy- 
sical union such a book could urge that 
engaged couples visit a Catholic doctor 
not only for a thorough physical exami- 
nation but for any needed instruction to 
insure a complete understanding of the 
marital act. 

Prudence dictates the postponement of 
the author’s acceptance of the direct cause 
and effect relationship between alcoholism 
and broken marriages. The author’s con- 
clusions are obviously based on Father 
Thomas’ data. However, the research at 
Yale indicates that alcoholism may only 
be a proximate cause—the more remote 
and basic cause being found back in the 
alcoholic spouse’s family circle. It ap- 
pears that from a personality standpoint 
potential alcoholics were poor marriage 
risks in the beginning and that the mar- 
riage situation may have triggered the 
alcoholism. 

An airline’s hostess, noting the title of 
Father Kelly’s book, inquired about its 
value, since her marriage was imminent. 
The answer—a genuine recommendation— 
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By the author of 
PATTERNS FOR TEENAGERS 


TRAINING FOR 
LEADERSHIP 


By Vincent J. Giese 


An invaluable how-to-do-it handbook 
for anyone with a share in the shaping 
of young adults and teenagers. This 
moving account of youth in action is 
based upon the author’s long experience 
in youth and guidance work. TRAIN- 
ING FOR’ LEADERSHIP blends 
theory and practice into a workable 
plan for training young people in the 
apostolic mission of the Church. 


$2.95 


THE 
FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 
CATHOLIC 
ACTION 


By J. M. Perrin, O.P. 


Keen psychological insights and pene- 
trating analyses of the role action plays 
in the lay apostolate. Father Perrin dis- 
cusses action and tells how to prepare 
for it, why it is necessary, how to car- 
ry it out, what it means and the role 
it plays in relation to the whole of 
Christian life. 


$1.25 (paperbound) 


At All Bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO 19 
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is also offered to all engaged and married 
couples who are seriously and sincerely 
aiming at success in marriage. 

The Family Clinic is a compilation of 
Fr. Thomas’ weekly column which appears 
in many Catholic papers throughout the 
nation. At the moment the daily press is 
encouraging a popular cult which thrives 
on the succinct and clever answer of col- 
umnists, especially where marriage and 
sex problems are concerned. This reviewer 
highly approves turning to good use—even 
sanctifying when possible—such popular 
movements. The peril in this approach is 
that individuals will attempt to find an- 
swers to personal problems in another 
person’s situations. This is a very hazard- 
ous procedure since similar situations will 
not be identical situations. The saving 
feature in this instance is that Fr. Thomas 
invariably reduces his answers to the un- 
derlying principles involved. 

Cosmas F. Grirarp, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure University 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


THE MORAL BASIS OF A BACKWARD 
SOCIETY. By Edward C. Banfield. The 
Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 204 pp. $4 


A village in poverty-stricken South Italy 
is the focus of this small community study. 
Employing standard research procedures, 
Banfield tried to discover the factors that 
account for the peasants’ perennial inca- 
pacity to cooperate in securing the com- 
mon good of the community. In a social 
climate marked by suspicion, envy, pessi- 
mism and poverty, an amoral fixation on 
securing material, short-run advantages 
for one’s nuclear family destroys solidar- 
ity and frustrates all attempts to secure 
group action from without or within the 
community. Although various factors of 
a psychological, social and economic char- 
acter appear operative in promoting this 
segmented selfishness, it is far from clear 
how the situation can be remedied. Di- 
agnosis and prognosis are gloomy. This 
study is a valuable contribution to our 
understanding of Italy’s Mezzogiorno. 


Letters 


“Property in the American 
Environment” 


The article by Father Duff, entitled 
“Property in the American Environment” 
is a perfect example of the constructive 
function of SocrAL ORDER. 

Too few Americans realize our duty to 
push forward the boundaries of Catholic 
social thought. While the social principles 
of the Church are unchanging, the practi- 
cal problems of each age are often differ- 
ent. Hence the exercise of the virtue of 
prudence calls for re-examination of old 
applications and a constant scrutiny of cur- 
rent situations in the light of these prin- 
ciples. 

While I recognize the outstanding merit 
of Father Duff’s contribution, I do not 
feel that we are here confronted with an 
“either/or” proposition. While retaining 
our institutional sources of security, we 
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should still seek to promote effective dif- 
fusion of private ownership, particularly 
of productive wealth, as a safeguard for 
freedom. Institutional arrangements should 
never completely supplant private initiative 
and the independence accruing from own- 
ership. Granted we will never achieve the 
state envisioned by the distributists, it 
is nonetheless wise to keep pressing for the 
values they espoused. 


Joun F. Cronin, S.S. 
Assistant Director 
Social Action Department, 
NCWC 

Washington, D. C. 


. .. The considerations presented in the 
article “Property in the American En- 
vironment” should be read by all who teach 
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social morality and who would like to talk 
about property otherwise than through 
their hats. 

(Rev.) Gerarp Dion 
Director, 
Industrial Relations Department, 
Laval University, Quebec. 


Congratulations on your lucid and en- 
lightening article on “Property in the 
American Environment.” 

Joun C. Forp, S.J. 


Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


I enjoyed very much the Editor’s excel- 
lent article “Property in the American 
Environment” (January, pp. 1-31). 

Conceding his greater knowledge of the 
European mind, I think he was right in 
giving his hosts a picture they need of 
American economic life. I agree that this 
mind too often gets off to a conventional 
criticism of American culture—its ma- 
terialism, its cheapness, its superficiality— 
while what their world admires and wants 
more than anything else is a better stand- 
ard of living, better distributed, with 
greater freedom for all classes. Our sys- 
tem, better than any other known, has 
succeeded in this. 

Nevertheless, the article raises in my 
mind some fundamental issues of Catholic 
social philosophy. The article has helped 
me in seeing my past differences with the 
Editor a bit more clearly and maybe I can 
put them better now. 

1. The Editor is inclined to accept the 
existing American economic and social sys- 
tem as consistent with and perhaps an 
embodiment of Catholic social philosophy. 
He would seem to say that particular 
principles, for example those of property, 
are to be used as criteria for judging the 
American system only with great caution. 

From the standpoint of method I agree 
with the Editor. A principle applied to our 
present society will lead to different poli- 
cies than the same principle applied to our 
society 50 years ago or to a society like 
Switzerland. 

2. I think the Editor “over-identifies” 
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with the American system and that this is 
a danger. The system is largely the out- 
come of a secularistic philosophy. Catholic 
social philosophy has had little to do with 
its development. How much it has con- 
tributed is a question for some debate. 
Labor relations is the area of our greatest 
contribution. One of the dangers of Cath- 
olic philosophers saying we are just like 
you is the loss of the criticism we can offer 
by being different. 

Our differences should enable us to 
question what Galbraith calls the “con- 
ventional wisdom.” Thus I see our affilia- 
tions with the existentialists, with Fromm, 
Riesman and other such critics of the con- 
ventional wisdom as worth developing. 

3. I think differing educational back- 
grounds explain my differences with the 
Editor. With his Catholic education he is 
inclined to show that this does not make 
him an entirely different sort of American. 
Mine has been entirely in non-Catholic in- 
stitutions. I am conscious, therefore, of 
the dissatisfaction that the secularist has 
with his system: with its lack of values, 
its superficiality, its lack of purpose. I 
see people like Riesman, Fromm, Gal- 
braith urge criticisms which I feel could 
come from a Catholic view of things as 
well as from their secularistic reactions 
to their own secularism. 

As you see, I am not really criticizing 
the article but what I identify as the 
philosophy behind it. I was reading The 
Affluent Society at the same time and 
this may help explain my reactions. 

Incidentally, I have learned a good les- 
son from Galbraith. He says that one has 
to play by the rules of the game, one of 
which is not to criticize the “goals of the 
American people.” This means that any- 
one proposing to suggest his own goals 
stands in the weak position of saying 
that the goals of many people are wrong, 
those of one person, right. 

I suppose the conclusion is that these 
positions of both the Editor and of myself 
are proportionally true and useful. I 
would like to see the positions clarified by 
more discussion. 

WiuiaM F. KENNEDY 


University of California 
Goleta, California 
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. . . I do think that the United States 
information service and agencies with re- 
lated purposes could hardly serve their 
purposes better than by providing a wide 
dissemination of this article. 


Paut G. REILLy 
New York, N. Y. 


. . . The picture of corporate business 
concentration in the United States struck 
me as a very able synthesis, fully justifying 
the questions you raised as to the role of 
private property under modern conditions. 
And the case for the need of large capi- 
tal concentration today should have proved 
a sufficient answer to any surviving Mc- 
Nabbites or other foes of the machine as 
such. 


But there were certain points which left 
me less satisfied. I got the impression, 
though of course it was never stated in 
so many words, that the case for private 
property stands or falls according to the 
survival of the subsistence farm or the 
corner grocery store. Surely that is not 
a legitimate inference; the large industrial 
and commercial corporations are still pri- 
vate and thus form a mighty obstacle to 
the complete political domination of the 
economic order. And a great deal of pri- 
vate ownership in the future will have 
to be in the securities of the corporations. 


Nor does it seem necessary that this type 
of ownership should remain rather nominal, 
as in many instances it undoubtedly is to- 


day. There is no necessary reason why 
the individual shareholder in a corporation 
should be any more helpless than the in- 
dividual voter in a democratic republic 
such as ours. And the function of the 
shareholder, I believe, could be much im- 
proved by a needed reform of our cor- 
poration laws, both to prevent undue ex- 
pansion and undue complexity of structure 
and to put some desirable restraint on the 
powers of management. This is a sub- 
ject to which I hope Fr. Paul Harbrecht 
will give some consideration. 

Paut V. KENnNeEpY, S.J. 
West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 
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Kelso-Adler rejoinder 


1. To Mr. Mortimer Adler and me the 
article seems not to recognize the pos- 
sibility that the growth of “countervail- 
ing forces,” which are taking the place of 
private property may be but a step on 
the road to totalitarianism. 


2. In stating, as you do in one of your 
footnotes, that the program of our re- 
cent book, The Capitalist Manifesto, 
would require a dictatorship of police, you 
seem to overlook the fact that the alterna- 
tive socialist form involves the use of the 
same police forces without the effective 
protection against them which property 
can provide. As Milovan Djilas points 
out in The New Class, this results in a 
tyrannical government. From our own 
standpoint, we think it is quite in error 
to say that the program of The Capitalist 
Manifesto involves anything but a mini- 
mum of interference with individual action, 
and this only in those instances (sanc- 
tioned by Mill in his essay On Liberty) 
where the activities of individuals will 
necessarily injure others. With due re- 
spect to your comment, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the actual machinery for 
bringing about the program of the capi- 
talist revolution is not clearly etched in 
The Capitalist Manifesto. This was sim- 
ply a problem of space. Mr. Adler and 
I have recently completed the first draft 
of a rather long essay (75 letter-size 
pages) on the financing program. I be- 
lieve this essay will throw considerable 
light on the matter. 


3. We feel that your article fails to 
recognize that unless the distribution of 
wealth is based upon property, and unless 
the distribution of productive property 
among households is such as to make this 
possible and workable, thus giving to the 
individual the wealth he actually produces, 
wealth will be distributed on the basis of 
power. To abolish private property in 
the means of production under modern 
conditions is to return to the law of the 
jungle. 


4. The article seems not to recognize 
the many implications of the dual theory 
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of value: the theory that capital, as well 
as labor, is a producer of wealth. It is 
our belief that the entire edifice of fash- 
ionable economics is either built upon or 
seriously distorted by the labor theory of 
value and that there is relatively little 
of present analytical economic theory that 
will not require revision in the light of 
the dual theory of value. 


5. In the transition from a power dif- 
fused society (which we believe entirely 
impossible under industrial conditions 
without effective private property widely 
diffused) to a totalitarian society, with 
political and economic power concentrated 
in a small group of bureaucrats, it seems 
normal that the society would look and 
function essentially as a free society until 
that critical point is passed in which a 
government administration, regardless of 
written documents, court systems and so 
forth, can perpetuate its tenure. Once 
that point is passed, and it seems that 
it would happen relatively quickly, the 
character of the society would suddenly 
and violently change. Thus, the belief that, 
notwithstanding the attenuation of private 
property in the American economy, we 
seem to have retained all our free insti- 
tutions may be a very misleading one. In 
short, the American tradition of “throw 
the rascals out,” which you mention at 
page 14, cannot survive when both politi- 
cal and economic power are concentrated 
in government as they must be without the 
institution of property. 


6. In your article, you mention the dis- 
tributist. We do not know whether you 
would class the capitalist revolution as set 
forth in The Capitalist Manifesto as a 
distributist proposal. If so, we believe you 
do not understand us. What distributists 
proposed was on its face absurd: to pro- 
tect the institution of private property 
by invading it! The program of The 
Capitalist Manifesto involves only the 
broadening of the ownership base by guid- 
ing the vast and expanding capital forma- 
tion of the future so that it will take 
place simultaneously with the creation of 
an increasing proportion of viable capital 
estates. 


7. We believe that the article is in error 
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in suggesting that it is possible to protect 
the status and freedom of individuals 


without the institution of private property. 


8. It seems to us that the article does 
not take cognizance of the extent to which 
the individual is invariably submerged 
when the only power diffusion lies be- 
tween big business, big labor, big agri- 
culture, big government, and so forth. 

9. The article seems to misunderstand 
the proposals of The Capitalist Manifesto 
for broadening the ownership base. This 
program includes the gradual transform- 
ing of substantially all new capital forma- 
tion into common stock financing, making 
stock ownership effective, entitling the 
stockholder to all of the wealth produced 
by his equity in the capital, and putting 
the acquisition of capital within the reach 
of men without savings. You speak of the 
lack of power of the stockholder derived 
through voting his stock. This suggests 
that you have failed to consider the cumu- 
lative power of all of the little stockholders 
who must be persuaded to invest if new 
capital formation is to be possible for a 
particular corporation. To illustrate, the 
power of a particular voter in a national 
election is also negligible, but if an ad- 
ministration antagonizes enough voters, 
each of whose affirmative act is required 
to put it back in office, it will be defeated 
at the polls. The requirement for paying 
out all of the net income of business cor- 
porations, accompanied by even more ef- 
fective alternate ways of achieving new 
capital formation, is the essence of restora- 
tion of effective private property to an 
industrial economy. The affirmative power 
to vote the stock is negligible compared 
with the power of the stockholder to re- 
fuse to invest when such investment is the 
only means of corporate growth. 


10. We think that the article fails to 
recognize the distributive implications of 
the amorphous ownership of the principal 
factor of production—capital—in a non- 
private-property economy. 

11. We hope that you will again ex- 
amine the ideas set forth in The Capital- 
ist Manifesto, for we think that you should 
recognize in its proposals—particularly in 
its dual theory of value and its statement 
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of the principles of economic justice—that 
it is not just an addition to economic 
thought, but in fact a mew economics; that 
this new economics is the economic or- 
ganon for which Catholic thinkers have 
been seeking in order that they may ap- 
ply the idea of private property to an in- 
dustrial society. 

Louis O. KELso 
San Francisco, Cal. 

® 


I read “Property in the American En- 
vironment” with interest. 


Social mobility, the opportunity for a 
man to do better paid and more responsible 
work than his father did, is not in fact (I 
can give you plenty of details if you are 
interested) very different now in America 
than what it is in Europe, or even in the 
Westernised communites in Asia. It is an 
important fact, however, that the American 
thinks he has more opportunities. 


Your discussion of the part which trade 
unions can play in determining national 
economic policies is far-reaching. But I 
think that you should look into the Nether- 
lands Economic Council. Indeed, I wish 
that I knew more about it myself. This 
seems to me to be the only successful ex- 
ample of wages being settled by a real 
national agreement, to which government, 
trade unions and employers are all parties. 


I do not like private pension schemes. 
There is firstly the simple economic argu- 
ment that they do a great deal to reduce 
mobility. Also, I think that it is bad social 
justice to make a man too dependent upon 
one business. His savings for his old age 
should be under his own control, and not 
the control of his employer or the state. 
I feel strongly about this. The real sin- 
fulness of those who condone what they 
call “inflation” (the word is a misnomer, 
because inflation of the money supply is 
not now in fact the cause of rising prices) 
lies in the fact that they are plundering 
the savings of poor men, and compelling 
them to rely on the state or their employ- 
ers, when they would much prefer to be 
independent. 


I do not look forward without appre- 
hension to a world in which nearly all 
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employment is controlled by the state and 
a few big corporations. 

I feel that the number of men who 
would be willing to be outstandingly critical 
of the social order would decline seriously 
and such a social order might need criti- 
cism. 

You say that spiritual remedies can do 
a great deal for the property-less state of 
the majority of men. I think that this is 
true. But, in view of the well-known 
tendency of mankind to relapse into sin, 
I think that it is unwise to rely on them. 
I would prefer to have social institutions 
which provided for a permanent wide dis- 
tribution of property. 

You should certainly mention, if only 
to say that you disagree with it, The 
Servile State. Though written in 1912, I 
regard it as the outstanding challenge to 
our civilization, and many of the points 
which it raises are, in my opinion, still un- 
answered; including its unforgettable con- 
clusion—“either we restore the institution 
of property, or we restore the institution of 
slavery—there is no third course.” In a 
future generation I can see even well paid 
Americans bound for life to one employer 
by training and pension schemes, losing 
their freedom and gradually becoming 
high-grade industrial serfs. 

CoLtin CLARK 
Oxford, England 


I commend your excellent analysis of 
“Property in the American Environment” 
to students of the social sciences. It doc- 
uments the growth and evolution of the 
American economy to its present state. 
Our freedom, respect for the individual, 
and use of democratic processes have been 
decisive in attaining this distribution of in- 
come and standard of living. And the 
history of our development is in striking 
contrast to the inhuman pressures which 
the Russian and Chinese rulers have been 
putting upon their peoples to speed up 
industrialization. 

I would like to stress your point that 
the moral principle which must govern 
both the accumulation and use of property 
is to view it as means to an end. We know 
very well that material goods are designed 
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by the Creator to serve the human needs 
of all His creatures, and that it is a per- 
version of their purpose to make them 
ends in themselves. Yet it has never been 
easy for men to apply the rule—use ma- 
terial goods in so far as they aid your 
total human development but never let 
them master you. 

In past ages under less complicated 
systems of holding and using property, 
without great accumulations of capital and 
easy sources of credit, moralists used the 
concept of superfluity to direct use of 
property. What one accumulated beyond 
that required to provide for himself and 
his dependents according to their station 
in life was considered superfluous. With 
this one was obliged to be generous; and 
the needy had, as it were, a lien on super- 
fluous wealth, not in strict justice but in 
charity. Even today the individual must 
govern the use of his possessions by the 
old rule. Superfluities should be dispensed 
with charity ; one must practice beneficence 
and magnanimity. 

However, the concept of superfluity 
scarcely has relevance to the use of mod- 
ern corporate wealth. Economists have 


toyed with the idea of optimum size as a 
reasonable limit to the extension of busi- 
ness operations, with development beyond 
the optimum to be regarded as superfluous 


or uneconomical. But they have been un- 
able to discover criteria to determine the 
optimum. Business today, as the article 
demonstrated, is too dynamic to fit itself 
into that kind of a category. The big cor- 
poration is spending millions on research 
and product development, looking to expan- 
sion as far ahead as 50 years. 

Are the sums put into research and new 
deveiopments excessive; are they a misuse 
of corporate wealth? Who that under- 
stands the need to exploit new resources 
like atomic energy, to improve productive 
methods with new techniques like automa- 
tion, to produce enough for the expanding 
population of the world and to raise the 
standard of living of the poor, would dare 
to say that wealth put to these purposes 
is superfluous ? 

The state, of course, keeps its watchful 
eye on these developments, and has devised 
a system of corporate taxation to collect 
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what it considers to be superfluous. But 
looking at what its managers call the logic 
of the modern corporation, the moralist 
today finds that he can make his most 
promising contribution with principles to 
guide the use rather than the accumulation 
and possession of corporate wealth. Vested 
as it is with great power, the modern cor- 
poration dare not evade its responsibilities 
for the common good. As Berle points 
out in concluding his chapter on Corporate 
Power and Modern Capitalism, corporate 
management must 

so conduct itself that it retains the con- 

fidence of its customers, its labor, its 

suppliers and the sector of the public 
with whom it deals. In the corporate 
situation this is the equivalent of the 

“just consent of the governed.” The cor- 

poration is now, essentially, a nonstatist 

political institution, and its directors are 
in the same boat with public office-hold- 
ers. If ever corporate managers base 
their continued tenure on power and not 
on reason, the end is disaster. (The 20th 

Century Capitalist Revolution, New York, 

Harcourt, Brace, 1954, p. 60) 

Catholic social thinkers need to elaborate 
the ideas of Quadragesimo Anno, for 
example, that 

the duty of owners to use their property 
aright falls under other virtues [than 
commutative justice], particularly, social 
justice. . . . Just as the unity of human 
society cannot be founded on an op- 
position of classes, so also the right 
ordering of economic life cannot be left to 
a free competition of forces. The insti- 
tutions of society ought to be penetrated 
with social justice, made effective by the 
establishment of a juridical and social 
order which will give form and shape to 
all economic life. And social charity ought 
to be as the soul of this order. 

Truly in America we seem to have come 
a long way towards implementing these 
ideals. Catholic social thinkers can render 
great service by continuing to bring social 
moral principles to bear on the problems 
of our economy and evaluating American 
economic development in these terms. 

Henry J. WIRTENBERGER, S.J. 
Dean, Xavier University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Value received 


Please renew my subscription. I con- 
sider it a steal at $9 for three years. Con- 
gratulations to all at SOCIAL ORDER for a 
fine contribution to social thought and the 
social order. 


(Rev.) WeENpDELL Hocan, O.Carm. 


Whitefriars Hall 
Washington, D. C. 


“The Representative Republic” 

I would like to comment further on 
The Representative Republic that was 
so well reviewed (November, p. 449) by 
Mother Patricia Barrett. 


Professor Ferdinand A. Hermens began 
his probe of democratic political institutions 
prior to 1937. As the reviewer remarked, 
his analysis is keen; he has probed deep to 
present the “how” and the “why” of those 
democratic institutions that work well or 
not so well. As a result of this research 
of these concrete political institutions, he 
has acquired, for some time now, a great 
admiration for the Federalist Papers and, 
in particular, for the ones written by the 
constructive James Madison. Therefore, 
in nearly all of his writings, he refers quite 
frequently to these papers. I somewhat 
regret that there wasn’t an introduction in 
The Representative Republic that would 
be an essay on the Federalist Papers and 
on the times in which they were issued. 


With a superficial reading, it may seem 
that Hermens has a dislike for what is 
called vocational groups or organized in- 
dustrial municipalities. He is not at all 
adverse to a reorganization of social and 
economic life on a vocational basis. He 
is adverse to a romanticism under whose 
influence this vocationalism would sup- 
plant political life or interfere with its 
proper channels of integration. Those who 
are interested in vocationalism are only 
realistic when fully aware of the priority 
of the political ; that socio-economic munic- 
ipalities are parts of society and will al- 
ways have centrifugal tendencies; and any 
representation on a vocational basis can 
result in placing these anarchical tendencies 
where an agency of unity is naturally re- 
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quired. I believe those who have an in- 
terest in  vocationalism should closely 
study The Representative Republic so as 
to see both the contrast and the relation- 
ship between social institutions and politi- 
cal institutions. Vocationalism (or rep- 
resentation) wrongly understood can easi- 
ly lead to an ill-constituted republic. 


I believe a succinct presentation of the 
main ideas and conclusions of The Repre- 
sentative Republic should be made available 
for those readers who haven't the time to 
ponder sufficiently this work. 

James R. ScHNEID 
Louisville, Ky. 
» 


And in the far Pacific 


A short time ago I received a request 
from one of our missionaries, Fr. Martin 
de Porres Clarke, for pastoral and theo- 
logical magazines. He is stationed at a 
small mission in the Ryukyu Islands and 
has very little reading material. He asked 
especially for SOCIAL ORDER. Is there any 
way that you could supply him with a 
monthly copy or could you insert a no- 
tice in your magazine asking for a re- 
mailer ? 


Fr. Mark Frazier, O.F.M., Cap. 


Mary Immaculate Friary 
Glenclyffe 
Garrison, New York 


We receive regularly appeals from mis- 
sionaries to find donors for subscriptions. 
Latterly, we have been asked to send copies 
of SOCIAL ORDER to Poland. Gifts for this 
purpose are most welcome.—Ed. 


Appeal Heard 


In answer to the “Pass the Ammunition” 
appeal which appeared in the January, 1959 
issue kindly enter a subscription to your 
magazine in behalf of Rt. Rev. L. J. Chit- 
toor and bill me. I am most happy to lend 
some concrete effort to your good work. 


Ernest R. THERRIEN 
St. Francis College 
Biddeford, Maine 
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Msgr. George G6. Higgins 


(Director, Social Action Dept., N.C.W.C.) 
Writes in “The Yardstick”’: 


“SOCIAL ORDER is literally unique in the field of Catholic journalism 
in the United States. It is the only Catholic magazine of general 
circulation (as distinct from the professional journals of the so-called 
learned societies in the field of economics and sociology) which is devoted 
exclusively to the application of Christian social principles to the 


problems of the day. 


From every point of view SOCIAL ORDER is a credit to American 
Catholicism. Its editor, Father Edward Duff, S.J., is not only a first-rate 
scholar, with a splendid academic background in the social sciences, but 


also a highly competent journalist. He has an instinctive flair for good 


writing and the native ability, reinforced by extensive reading and 


traveling, to sift the wheat from the chaff and to put out a magazine 
which is always up to the minute in content and style but never 


superficial or merety ephemeral. 


Father Duff and his associates deserve the wholehearted backing and 
support of the entire Catholic community in the United States. Un- 
fortunately, however, they are not receiving this support at the present 
time. The circulation of sOcIAL ORDER is less than 5,000—a mere drop 
in the bucket when you stop to consider that there are almost 40 mil- 
lion Catholics in the United States. Surely there is no reason why this 


figure of 5,000 cannot be doubled within the near future. 


Why not enter into the spirit of Catholic Press Month and take 
out a subscription right away or, at the latest, by the end of February. 
The address of sociAL ORDER is as follows: 3908 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri. The annual subscription rate, by the way, is only 
$4,00 per year, which is certainly very reasonable by today’s inflationary 
standards and could, I suppose, be cited as an indication that Father 
Duff, though a hard-headed journalist, is a soft-hearted economist or 


cost accountant.” 

















NOW IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


to join in the great stream of charity that brings hope to the most anguished 
people around the world in the largest private, voluntary, overseas relief 


program in history. By giving a Lenten sacrificial gift to the CATHOLIC 
BISHOPS’ RELIEF FUND APPEAL, you can reach the dispossessed, the exiled, 
the suffering, the needy of 51 lands. 


Your dollar: 


will bring a sign of hope to those destitute and driven who, 
in a never-ending procession, are still reaching the Free 
World from the dark side of the Iron Curtain: 


will ¢ _ quish of those almost forgotten refugees 
who We bleak and barren camps of Europe for 
help = erseas resettlement: 

es 


will h a e hundred pounds of U.S. surplus foods 
into 1 sR he Far East jampacked with destitute 
exiles D Vietnam, South Korea: 


will hh “ ~ _ grams of social betterment and nutri- 


tion ff ~ 5 a- f the depressed areas of Italy, Spain, 
Portuc — 


will ai = s of medical aid and supplementary 
feedin« est peoples in awakening Africa: 


will str 1 ms of school-feeding and family aid 


for the - »>d people in the poorest areas of 
South / : 


YOUR CHA == THEIR HOPE 


7EP PEOPLE ALIVE 
EEP HOPE ALIVE 
CATHOLIC BISHOPS’ RELIEF FUND APPEAL — March 1-8, 1959 


Make your gift through your local parish, or to Campaign Headquarters, 
Suite 6515, Empire State Building, New York 1. 











